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THIS TRAINING | for your 
IS WHAT Brivis 
YOU NEED ment 


A Gan and again I have answered writing questions and straightened out 

authors in trouble by saying: “I advise you not to try and become an 
author in one week, but to take a little time out and learn something about the 
art you are trying to practice.” At a rough estimate some six thousand writers 
have heeded this advice. I have hundreds of letters of thanks from them. A 
pretty good list of authors with national reputations, some of them at the top. 
began with my course on Foundations of Fiction. Their names and testimonial: 
are given in a pamphlet, “Literary Services”, which I'll be glad to send free on 
request. 

I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbic. 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier's and selling my own fiction to 
the Sateveposi; I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for sys ematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique’ 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 25,000 copies and brought me a ton o! 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors too for that matter, are familiar with my course, “F. F.”, or my book, 
“N. T.”. They are standard today for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($2.25 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 

F. F. cures rejections by getting at basic misunderstandings and fumblings. 
It is devoted to a study of editorial policies and requirements, to the technique 
of the short story (and the novel, radio and stage play) and to an examination 
of and practice with the problems of self-discovery. It does not teach every- 
thing; it merely makes a sound beginning with the things that can be taught: it 
teaches the writer how to teach himself. Many hundreds of writers have taken 
this course with satisfaction only to tell me afterwards that they had previously 
enrolled for other courses which taught them nothing. The reason for the 
difference — well it's in the “Literary Services” offered you above. 

This course of study can be pursued by mail. You have six months in 
which to finish it and the cost is only $35. This low fee is made possible by 
my use of two assistants in handling details who have mastered my methods. 
Installment payments can be arranged. Don't be one of the many writers who 
wish they had taken this course “ten years ago”. 

If you wish to submit a manuscript first for diagnosis and advice, the fees 
are: editorial appraisal, $5, a collaborative-consultation criticism, including 
blue penciling, $10. These fees are for single manuscripts, fiction or articles, 
not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional words 
ene dollar a thousand. Manuscripts found 
s salable will be submitted through my New York 
To think representative without further charge. Send for The best 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services”, containing 
useful information. All inquiries answered 
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The G. I. Writer 
Sir: 

Twenty minutes after I arrived at an ad- 
vanced base in India, I was in the Public Re- 
‘lations office receiving my initial interview be- 
fore starting work. 

“Ever do any writing before?” the lieutenant 
asked. I nodded. ‘News stories, features, radio 
scripts, fiction now and then... .” 

“Good! Unpack your duffle bag and report 
back here in an hour ready for work. There’s 
two articles we’ve got to get out right away. One 
on malaria control, the other on the Hump.” 

When I returned a while later I found a note 
on the lieutenant’s desk telling me he had gone 
out to interview the flight surgeon on the malaria 
control story and that I should get to work on 
the travelogue. 

I walked next door to the Adjutant’s office 
and told him I would like to make a trip over 
the Hump as I had to write a story about it. 
He looked at me as if I were a sabatuer. “I sup- 
pose we should take a drum of gasoline off 
the plane just to put you on for a story? There’s 
a war on, son!” 

Back in my office I started at the blank sheet 
of paper in the typewriter and wondered what 
I would say when the officer returned and found 
I hadn’t even started. I typed WILL BE BACK 
IN AN HOUR and took the shuttle bus to oper- 
ations. 

Before the day was done I ‘had written eight 
pages on a trip from Assam to China over the 
Himalayas from material I had gathered by inter- 
viewing pilots, flight radio operators and crew 
chiefs on the line. 

During the weeks which followed, I learned 
more and more of the locale. When the mon- 
soon season came, I visualized myself as Louis 
Bromfield, writing a sequel to “The Rains Came.” 
Ilearned about the strange customs of the natives 
and saw more material than I could ever hope 
to write about. The surroundings are a paradise 
for an ambitious writer. 

By day I would sit for hours writing home 
town stories about promotions and awards. No 
sooner had I completed a batch of stories for 
telease to the home-town newspapers of the men 
involved, then another list would be posted with 
the names of over a hundred men who had com- 
pleted the required number of operational hours 
over the Hump and were to receive either the 
Air Medal or the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
That meant a hundred more stories! 

But routine stories were occasionally inter- 














20th Annual Session 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


(Subject to War Conditions) 


Two weeks’ summer study for writers; indi- 
vidual and group criticism and discussion. 


Sponsored by Middlebury College 


August 13-25 


At Bread Loaf Inn 
in the Green Mountains, Vermont 
Theodore Morrison, Director 


STAFF 
Robert Frost, poet. 
Louis Untermeyer, poet, anthologist. 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
Olympus, etc. 
Fletcher Pratt, columnist, article and fiction writer. 
Edith Mirrielees, authority on short story. 


author of Yankee from 


Helen Everitt, magazine writer. 

Walter E. Havighurst, novelist. 

Walter Prichard Eaton, drama critic and teacher. 
Colonel Joseph I. Greene, Editor, Infantry Journal. 


Two Classes of Membership 
1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 


All inquiries: Language Schools Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 








“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight. well knit plot all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have.ever imagined could ¢xist. 

all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 0. 
Established 1919 











The Writer’s Digest, 22 East oo St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. mires 
00 the year. Vol. 25, No. 7. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U 
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Young Mother Delighted 
With Writing Success 


iter taking the N. I, A. course, 
first article submitted to a top- 
flight woman’s magazine, resulted in 
its prompt acceptance. Dest ite my 
d tic duties, including the rearing 
of a small daughter, I 1 
to write a dozen stories, z 






















have been accepted. 

writers should sign up with N. I. A.” 
Marcia Audrey Garden, 2302 West 
Main St., Richmond 20, Va 


Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 
Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that 


they can write but fear the disillusionment of 
failure? That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, 
thoughtless. For thousands df men and women, 


perhaps with no more latent ability than you 
have, are adding regularly to their income by 
writing. In fact, the so-called “unknowns” supply 
the bulk of stories and articles published in Amer- 
ica. This material is easy to write. It is in con- 
stant demand by publications everywhere. And 
no one need be a genius to get material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institu te of America offers a FREE 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of applicants 
fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying Those who 
succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing course 
for ich the Newspaper Institute is noted. 
At I. . Seasoned writers teach you what it takes to 
sell stori es and articles. Training is by the New York 
Copy Desk Method which has_schooled so many men and 
women for successful writing. Its chief principle is that you 
learn to write by writing! Thus you start with the very 
same kind of exciting assignments 
metropolitan reporters get. You ‘cover’ 
them at home, on your own time. Your 
work is criticized constructively from 
the practical viewpoint of a city edi- 
tor. The object is to develop your own 
style, not to make you conform to the 
style of model authors. You are en- 
couraged to retain your own fresh, in- 
dividual appeal whi le acquiring the 
“‘professional touch” for which editors 
look. Thousands of successful writers 
have learned their profitable art at 
home by this quick, moderately priced 
training. It is a unique, thoroughly 
established channel to paying journal- 
ism that is open to any investigation 
you want to give it. But first send 
for the free Writing Aptitude Test by 
simply filling out the coupon below. 
Then mail it today . . . now, before dian Bank of 
you forget. Newspaper Institute of Commerce, Mon- 
America. One Park Ave., New York treal. 








NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper In- 
stitute’s opera- 
tions in Canada 
have been ap- 
proved by the 
Foreign Ex- 
change Control 
Board, and to 
facilitate all fi- 
nancial transac- 


their account 
with the Cana- 














16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
oss 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
rofit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, June. 
Miss 

Mrs. ; 

Mr. 

Address 


(All correspondence confidential, 


7-H-655 
No salesman wil! call on you.) 





Copyright 1945 Newspaper Institute of America, 


rupted by something more interesting. A pilot 
had bailed out into the jungles of North Burma 
and had wandered for more than sixty days be. 
fore being rescued. A _ twenty-two year old 
corporal from Kentucky, of Merrill’s Marauders, 
was going home after personally accounting for 
over a hundred and fifty Japs. Pat O’Brien and 
Jinx Falkenberg were passing through with a 
USO show. And numerous stories about extra- 
ordinary accomplishments of airmen while in 
flight over the India-China air routes which are 
considered the most dangerous in the world. ATC 
was accomplishing a war-time miracle and I was 
watching from a ringside seat. 

Men who never thought of being writers find 
inspiration and time to write that novel which 
they always wanted to. A former newspaper man 
—-now a pilot—spends his time on the ground 
pounding out copy for aviation magazines. A 
sergeant from Georgia brings in a pencil scribbled 
manuscript a foot high entitled “My Daze in 
India.’”’ Most poems and short-shorts are written 
“exclusive to Yank, The Army Weekly,” a diffi- 
cult one to break as nearly eight million men 
compete for that market. Theater newspapers 
such as the INDIA-BURMA ROUNDUP and 
ATC’s HUMP EXPRESS always accept soldier- 
written news and feature stories which gives the 
beginner a chance to see his stuff in print. 


Most bases have a mimeographed newspaper 
of their own. Soldiers interested in writing can 
easily become a staff member of his base news- 
paper during his off-duty hours. By-lines are 
frequent. After two or three consecutive issues 
with a by-line, the GI writer gains the courage 
to write a full-length article or story and send 
it to one of the slicks. Novels and plays are most- 
ly worked on, but few are completed. The writer 
claims he just can’t find time to work on it or 
that he intends to finish it after the war. Pub- 
lishers may find themselves overwhelmed with 
manuscripts about “My Life in the Service” if 
all the GI writers keep their promises. 

The field for a good soldier-writer is wide open. 
One pilot sold an article to a leading aviation 
magazine and received one hundred dollars. He 
then received offers from several book publishers 
asking to see manuscripts about the Hump. After 
completing his flying time, he proceeded to gather 
the information for his book when he was noti- 
fied by higher headquarters that he had been 
selected for a special job—supervising the making 
of an official film. His advice to other GI writers 
is “Keep hitting the typewriter on your spare 
time. You’ve got what to write about and it pays 
to write it.” 


The United States Armed Forces Institute 
makes available all kinds of courses to those inter- 
ested in writing. Many bases hold actual class- 
rooms offering English grammar, journalism, 
advertising, and even psychology. Correspond- 
ence courses include screen-writing, radio-writing, 
and short-story writing. 

One afternoon a Negro soldier came to the 
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office with a poem he had written saying his 
friends had induced him to bring it to our office. 
It was a song of the Brahmputra River, poig- 
nant, moving with genuine sincerity. I urged him 
to send it to a publisher and he promised he 
would. When he came back the next day with 
the envelope, he carried a thick loose-leaf book 
with more than a hundred other poems he had 
written since coming to India. 

Many of the masterpieces of the GI writer 
are now lying in their first draft in footlockers 
and duffle bags from the largest Army camp in 
the States to the remotest outpost overseas. When 
Johnny comes marching home, he’ll bring those 
manuscripts with him; stories which will tell the 
picture of war as seen by the GI writer. 

CorRPORAL Mark SCHINDLER, 
Public Relations Office, 
Assam, India 


There's a Market for Everything 
Sir: 

The American Institute of Grapho-Analysis, 
Inc., Joplin, Missouri, is in the market for tear 
sheets on true crime stories accompanied by gloss 
photographs of handwriting when the hand- 
writing has been an active agent in detecting or 
identifying the convicted criminal. 

True crime story writers should find this an 
active market. We pay $3.00 to $5.00 for the 
tear sheets of important cases (This is not for 
reprint purposes but for our crime record files). 
The gloss photograph of the handwriting is es- 
sential. Good clear specimens in important cases, 
plus tear sheets, may be paid for as high as 
$10.00. Correspondents should submit the tear 
sheets showing the handwriting, or if the hand- 
writing has not been used as an illustration in a 
published story, tear sheets and details of the 
handwriting and its relation to the case should 
be submitted. 

Prompt attention will be given, and an offer for 
the gloss prints and tear sheets will be made. 

American Institute of 

Grapho-Analysis, Inc., 

Reference Library Dept., 
Joplin, Missouri. 


Missed Superman's Boat, Caught Another 
Sir: 

I have read the WriTER’s Dicest for a num- 
ber of years because it is one of the best “tip” 
magazines on the market. No, and I am not a 
writer either (other than a copywriter), but 
chiefly an artist. 

To illustrate how I have relied on WRriTER’s 
Dicest for information let’s go back a few years. 
Back before Superman was the celebrated person- 
age he is today, Jerry Siegal advertised in 
Wrirter’s Dicest for ghost artists. I drew a few 
pen and ink sketches on a letter and sent it off. 
To my surprise, Mr. Siegal proved his interest 
by returning to me “Superman” copy ¢o illustrate. 
I rushed out looking for an action comic in order 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











MAN USCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N_ Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 











POLIVOPE—pulls its oar 


A Polivope equals two eT envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelo saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than cost. 
Polivopes, size 81x11", exp: ag for book-length ecripte, or 
spread out for eo — cartoon 
Price $1.00 a of 

Roundtrip or Combination *Mta i 
A dime brings full size trial ag ss ge and all information. 

“SCL by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 


E. POWELL, ‘Envelopes 


2032 East 7: Street, Los Angeles i, Calif. 


postpaid, either of two styles— 














WRITERS*' SANCTUARY 


DAILY PRIVATE INSTRUCTION amidst ten acres of pines, 
brooks, mountain view. In N. H. July 9 to 10 Sept. 10. Weekly. 


(COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM BY MAIL) 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basi Ihnique)......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: P YOURSELVES! (Formulas)...........-. 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade)...... 2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd., Evanston, IIlinols 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for "'said"'), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9!/,” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
‘In my humble opinion you’ve produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY 
DON'S STUDIO 

518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








WILL YOUR STORY MEET THE 


URGENT NEED 
FOR GOOD SCREEN STORIES 


LET AN EXPERIENCED WRITER HELP YOU 
WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


ANDREW BALDWIN 
5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 
Constructive criticism on all types of manuscripts. 
REASONABLE FEES 














FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Romantic 
Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action Adventure, 
Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, Detective Ac- 
tion, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tales, Western 
Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful writers 
have testified to the invaluable aid given them by the Plot 
Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 


ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for our 
former $25.00 Course in Article Writing W ith Assignments 
to be sent in for correction. It has started many non-fiction 
writers on the road to success Supplies thousands of sources 
for articles ideas. Write for information, 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story Openings, 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime or 
stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
111, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Dept. 7 3 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS sd PLAYS Ad SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 


19 W. 44th 





MU 2-6390 


NEW YORK 18 








to discover who this Superman was. Up to that 
point, I had not made his acquaintance. 

The end to this sad story explains itself when 
I say that I was just a greenhorn, amateur artist 
then. Although the action and the proportions 
of my figures not bad, my procedure was 
entirely unprofessional. I used the wrong paper, 
ink—and even mailed the sketches the wrong 
way. Just one good opportunity muffed by lack 
of art education and experienc: 

Later, in answer to a tip in WriTER’s DiGcEst 
for a U. T. P. S. correspondent, I journeyed to 
Pittsburgh. News tips to the trade journals were 
a little scarce and not too lucrative but I did cash 
articles. Just when on the verge of 
selling a lengthy feature to a jeweler’s magazine, 
the opportunity I was waiting for—to attend art 
school—came along. I dropped everything, 
cluding this start on a literary career. 

After finishing school I got a job with this 
advertising agency which gave me the opportunity 


were 


in on a few 


in- 


to learn all about the trade journals—and even 
the nationals—but as an artist and copywriter. 
On the side, I sell cartoons and, at the present, 


am writing and illustrating a juvenile book which 
I hope will give Mickey Mouse at least a little 
competition, one of these days. 

So now—what’s the moral of this story, just 
this, who would have thought a magazine could 
have so much influence but, on a WRITER’s 
DicEsT tip, here I am in Pittsburgh with a nice 
beginning towards an 

Therefore, 
your toes, 


art career. 
you writers and artists—be up on 
follow every tip and make them count. 
Forgive this giving of advice but that, neverthe- 
less, is the tip from me to you. 

M. ANN Youna, Art Director, 

Ray Sayre Advertising Agency, 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Newspaper Fellowship 
Sir: 

The Nieman Fellowships in journalism at 
Harvard University will be opened this year to 
persons who left newspaper work for war service, 
and to self-employed journalists. 

Applications for Fellowships for the college 
year starting in September will be received until 
July 1. 

The action was taken to permit qualified news- 
papermen, leaving war service, to apply for a 
year of study without first re-establishing them- 
selves in newspaper work. This will make possi- 
ble for some a refresher year between their war 
absence and their resumption of their former 
occupation. 

Self-employed journalists will be considered 
on the same basis as newspaper staff workers. The 
only difference is that the requirement that a 
candidate present a leave of absence from the 
employing publication will be waived in the case 
of these journalists who have no employer at the 
time of application. 

About a dozen Nieman Fellowships are 
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awarded annually to journalists of at least three 
years’ experience. A Fellowship entitles the holder 
to one college year of study at Harvard in a 
program of his own choosing. The stipend for 
Fellows is ordinarily the equivaient of their nor- 
mal earnings for the period of absence from their 
work. Eighty-seven newspapermen have occupied 
the Fellowships since they were established in 
1938 by the bequest of Agnes Wahl Nieman, 
widow of the Publisher of the Milwaukee Journal, 
“to promote and elevate the standards of journa- 
lism in the United States and educate persons 
deemed specially qualified for journalism.” 

The Foundation states that the action of the 
Corporation does not indicate any departure from 
the normal requirement that a candidate be a 
member of the working press who can secure 
leave of absence for a term of study, 

Harvard University, 
Nieman Foundation for Journalism, 
44 Holyoke House, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Miseries of Doubt 


Sir: 

Your magazine, to say the least, has been a 
constant and chief source of encouragement. 
Truthfully, at times it has been pure inspiration. 


The DicEstT is of prime importance because it 
proves without a doubt that it isn’t a question 
of, “Can I write?” but an honest way to realize 
a dream through honest work. 

The Market Letter, hints, back-slapping ar- 
ticles all testify that the unrecognized writer is 
given every chance to prove that his statement, 
“I can write!” is not just so many words. 

At times I wonder if I am alone in 
of doubt. 

Why do we insist on persisting in this diffi- 
cult game? For one good reason. You editors, 
authors, writers long established in your fields 
believe in us to prove your point that a writer 
is not born, but is a writer because of his own 
initiative and talent. 

Your published letters from old friends and 
beginners, as myself, have lifted me many a 
time from complete dejection. One editor’s 
note said in part that newcomers were invited to 
I took you at your word. 

E. A. Carsone, AMM3c 
Air Force, Pacific Fleet, 
Patrol Bombing Squadron One Hundred. 


miseries 


write in. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 





= 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 


Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching 
+. 


Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ 
My Formula for Fiction."’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


[DOUBLE « INCOME 


Briel SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
rief.”” 


and 














YOUR 
WRITING 


op wasting time on stories that don’t sell! ae 
yo —y writing income—and more—by ‘devoting Zz you t- 
ing talent wholly to s« man diy plotted, character toe me d, 


action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
agg 7 es natures conversation, correct lingo, 
> names, an rkling action incidents—all written 
From this Brief you write your own 
st ry in your own words—the quick, easy w 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using **Sherwood Briefs One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs, A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


SEND $10.00 TODAY FOR A BRIEF. 
Specify—Western, Detective, Adventure, Love. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
rtist, Lecturer 
742 Roberts St., Reno, Nevada 








Attention! 
WRITERS 


manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically per- 
professional typist stands a better chance of being 

$ — your work to one who 
your original. Carbon 


» mailed flat 3 en 
for minor corrections. 


and. extra first = free. No charge 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Rates: 
40c per 1000 words, 
Special rates on 10,000 words or over. 
Poetry, Ic a line. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 


218 Lincoln ae East, boars stset eth Penna. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD : 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


* 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


NEW YORK (18), N, Y. 











Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 


@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 








Your manuscripts typed like editors want *em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 








$4000 IN AWARDS 


for contestants in the 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Northwestern University 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for contest dead 
lines, entry fees: The Secretary, Midwestern Writers’ 
Conierence, 207 Fayerweather Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years | have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my. work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most oi 
my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hard- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 











BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS WANTED | 
FOR PLACEMENT UNDER THE UNIFIED SALES PLAN 


rights? 
of publisher for suggestions. 


dramas. 





Have you had a book published recently? 
French, Portugese, Spanish and Swedish translation rights been sold? 
picture, second serial and book condensation rights? 
If not, send book title, brief description, date of publication and name 
Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 
national placement of your books, stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio 
Free Circular W-65 will be sent you on request. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Rebuttal in the Vernacular 
Sir: 

Just read the article in April WriTER’s DicEst 
“Pulp West” by Margulies. 

I like the way Leo pictured the west if God 
would only let it be so, heroic men, beautiful 
women—but what I was gettin’ at is this—A 
Montana cowboy may tie-hard, quien sabe, but 
the boys down here sure don’t. As a whole we 
have pretty good horses now, but a few years 
back they were little fellows and I reckon it'd 
been a mite dangerous to tie-hard with an 800- 
pound horse and a 1,200-pound steer on the 
same rope. I don’t know, I’m just guessin’. 

As for a remuda and a string they mean two 
different things. A remuda is the Spanish word 
for cavvy and means all the saddle horses be- 
longing to a particular ranch. A string is from 
three to eight horses assigned to one individual 
(supposed to be a cowboy). My string consists 
of one horse. 

As for the cause of the near death of the 
Western I think the main reason is the lack of 
humor, the insipid things, or incongruities that 
went into them. I could name a thousand but 
I’m only going to give one. The G-man that 
flew to El Paso from Washington, bought a sorrel 
horse, rode to the Big Bend, captured a canyon 
full of wet cattle and a dozen cowboys all in an 
jaunt. It’s just too much. Where 
were the Custom’s men, the Border Patrol, the 
Deputy Sheriffs, the Rangers? Poor G-man. 
Somebody would be sure to take him in. It has 
been done, you know. Two men came down 
here from Washington to investigate the S. W. 
Custom’s Patrolmen. They were arrested on the 
river and put in jail. They didn’t catch any wet 
cows but they found out that the Custom men 
are hard to get around. The boy that wrote 
that little yarn can’t be expected to know all 
of that from his rocking chair in New York, nor 
even from his research that is so highly recom- 
mended. He’s not the only one. There’s Ernest 
Haycox, for instance. He had a herd of moving 
cattle stampede with the snow deep on the 
ground (in the Saturday Evening Post). It 
just can’t be done. Cows run when they are dry 
and a night herder keeps one standing. As long 


evening § 





If so, have the British rights and the 
The motion 
The pocket size reprint 


Inter- 





Authors’ 
and 
Publishers’ 
Representative 


Established 1923, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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as a steer or two is standing they are not apt 
to wake up from nightmares and run, as long 
as they can see one of their own kind skylined. 
Dry lightning will hurry them on their way if 
they are still but not if they are moving. Neither 
will they run in a green alfalfa patch like one 
would-be cowboy tried to tell me. 

I happen to live where those two rivers meet 
that Leo was talking about. The Rio Grande 
runs south here, the Concho runs north. They 
meet at the junction just west of town but there’s 
no rising mist filling the air but I will say it 
sounded pretty on paper. 

I don’t mean to be raking Margulies. He’s an 
editor and after thirty years I’m still trying to 
learn to be a rancher. I make lots of mistakes. 
There’s plenty I don’t know and there is no way 
on God’s green earth those boys in New York 
can learn it from books. I only wish there was 
some way a puncher could be a writer and an 
editor a puncher, but there isn’t. So good luck 
and better Westerns from now on. 

Hore TARWATER, 
Box 820, Presidio, Texas. 


The Best is the First 
Sir: 

Wow! 

When I returned home from work yesterday, 
there was a long envelope with my name on it. 
Good old editor of Judge, Mr. Newbold Ely, 
God bless him, had a check enclosed for some 
witticism I had sent him. I am so pleased, I 
scarcely know how to express my thanks. 

After five years of plunking away on a type- 
writer and getting nowhere fast, this little shot 
in the arm is like manna from heaven. I shall 
never forget Mr. Ely. 

The check seemed to have a double meaning 
to me, for I am on the eve of taking a plunge 
into the sea of matrimony, and this little slip 
from him will be a wedding present for the 
Missus and I. 

I shall establish a new acquaintanceship with 
ye old typewriter as soon as I return from my 
honeymoon. 

Thanks for your wonderful magazine and for 
continuing your friendly words of encouragement 
to we tyros. 

W. J. Moorman, 
1341 N. Portland Blvd., 
Portland 11, Oregon. 


Whitehorn Moves Up 
Sir: 

This is to announce the appointment of Ches- 
ter Whitehorn as editor of Planet Stories, Jungle 
Stories and Action Stories. Address all corre- 
spondence concerning these magazines to Mr. 
Whitehorn for prompt results. 

Jack Byrne, Managing Editor, 
Fiction House, Inc. 
670 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made 
sales, the famous TRIAL | Onna TS 
AND ERROR assignments ro oi = 
are designed for experi- 





STUDENTS' 
SALES 
SSW student Bud 


Guthrie, of Ken- 
tucky, clicks | with 


who has been 
through these elev- 





enced writers rather than | en easy but com- 
beginners. A lot of be- od yaaa - 








ginners can tell you other- 
wise! Most of the sales we make for our 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAG- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 
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Western Mag Covers 
Sir: 

I was surprised to find in your May issue a 
letter from John A. Saxon referring to a bird by 
the name of Del Rayburn as a buckaroo “who 
has been writing Westerns a long time.” The 
plain facts demand that a “NOT”—in caps— 
be inserted between the “has” and the “been.” 

My only personal western editor contact has 
been with Mike Tilden. And if HE is a good 
representative of the whole breed—all I can say 
is that THEY MUST BE A GRAND BUNCH 

In the matter of covers, I'll admit to a strong 
desire that the average Western cover be “re- 
formed” into a more accurate reflection of th« 
average Western editor’s professed preference in 
material to go under said covers. I try my 
darndest on each yarn to do a job that the editor 
will be glad to get, one both of us can be proud 
of. I WISH the covers had progressed WITH 
the fiction content during the last few years— 
so that a fellow would never feel somewhat 
apologetic about said covers when showing ma- 
ture friends a book containing one of his yarns. 


Street G Smiths’ pulps have all taken on a 
more polished, adult appearance, as have many 
of the detective books. It therefore seems not 
unlikely that the average Western will go along 


in time. Anyhow, here’s hoping. 


I started selling as a ghost for a big-name who 
consistently cussed editors. I have enjoyed the 
acquaintance, some very brief and some not so 
brief, of some of the top hand producers in both 
the Western and detective fields and during my 
early contacts with such veterans at informal 
meetings was astounded at the cussing of editors 
that always marked such gatherings. Later, 
however, I not only heard but also helped. 
BUT—in bull sessions, among fellow members 
in a common trade, grousing, bitching, griping, 
or whatever else you may please to call it, is a 
marked characteristic of the HEALTHY Ameri- 
can. In any of our military services it is an 
“honored” custom. The officer the men will go 
farthest for, trust most implicitly, very often is 
the very one they gripe about the most when 
hashing it up among themselves. And among 
writers, if editors aren’t the subject of the re- 
marks being exchanged, agents are. Yet how 
many successful writers are without the services 
of an agent, however much they may cuss and 
discuss them to their fellows in the trade? 


However, if friend John Saxon, who does not 
have to depend upon writing for a living, wants 
to wade in with his hip boots and trusty old 
bowie flashing, I'll cheer like hell from a nice 
dry shady spot on the bank. Hell yes, I like a 
good scrap as well as the next, and if he feels 
there’s something to scrap about I’d like to sce 
him have it. 

Det RAyYBURN, 
1633 S. 8th St., West, 
Missoula, Mont. 


JUNE, 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


> 
Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 








Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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FICTION 
, Professional RADIO 
’ ARTICLE 
: Training FEATURE 
; ‘ SCREEN 


JOURNALISM 


: for Writers 


° ENGLISH 





Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T= Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘The Best Jobin the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 86-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


EE ev ctkitnsensnenstorsdanesisiadeeanen 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 


for mailing to writers. It contains 378 | 


pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 


| of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
| graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
| out “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
| The book is beautifully bound and is 


| 7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 


Also given are the names and addresses | your money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 
















Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the 1lth edition of ‘The 


Writer’s Market.”’ 


Name 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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Magazine War Guide for August, 1945 


Ideas for articles from the O. W. |. that will serve the 


war effort and will find rapport with magazine editors 


The following information is for professional free-lance 
writers, editors, and publishers and is not for general 
public dissemination, as provided by the National War 
Agencies Appropriation Act of 1945. 


1. INTER-AMERICAN SHORT- 
WAVE RADIO: The Office of Inter- 
American Affairs reports that in the past 
four years U. S. Government short-wave 
broadcasts to the other Americas have in- 
creased from a half hour to 280 program- 
hours weekly. A huge listening audience 
has been attracted by this war information 
operation, which has important post-war 
potentialities for the United States, both in 
foreign trade and in foreign relations. 

Information and beam charts are available 
from Francis A. Jamieson, Press and Publi- 
cations Division, Office of Inter-American 


Affairs, Commerce Bldg., Washington 25, 
Be, 


2. THE BUREAU OF RECLAMA- 
TION, Department of the Interior, points 
out the possibility that its five-billion-dollar 
post-war program for building dams and 
irrigating millions of acres in the West may 
more than double the population in that 
part of the country. Its program, says the 
Bureau, will be one of the most effective 


methods of taking up unemployment slack 
in the transition from war-time to peace- 
time activity. The Bureau is today the 
greatest single producer of electric power 
in the Its post-war program will 
quadruple its present capacity. 


world. 


For information, write to John E. Ryckman, 
Director of Information, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


3. TRANSPORTATION CORPS MA- 
TERIAL: The Army Transportation Corps 
points out that the Army is the operator of 
one of the world’s largest merchant fleets. 
From its Washington headquarters and its 
Ports of Embarkation, the TC directs move- 
ments of troops and supplies. Magazine 
writers may: 

(1) Inspect the Army’s transports, freight- 
ers, sea-trains and other vessels; inter- 
view crew members such as transport 
commanders, transport chaplains, and 
other “sea-going soldiers.” 

Visit the TC’s school at New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation for training sol- 
diers and civilians to operate its fleet 
of 10,000 small craft for inter-island 
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and harbor patrol 


) Interview soldier-railroaders returning 


from overseas. GI railroad troops are 


running TC railways on five conti- 


nents. 
(4) Obtain material and pictures on TC 
operated Army ports overseas. 


To make arrangements, write Russell | 
Oakes, Lt; Coi.. rc, Chi E. Office of Tech- 
nical Information, War Department, The 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


4. COAST GUARD ANNIVERSARY : 
The nation’s oldest fighting naval service 
announces the celebration of its 155th an- 
niversary on August 4, and invites requests 
from editors for specially prepared source 
material. New information brochures afford 
a record of the Coast Guard’s wartime 
service around the world. Graphic photo- 
graphs of invasion actions, submarine fights, 
and shots of fights against the sea and 
enemy are also availabl 

For information, write to Capt. Ellis Reed- 

-, Hill, USCG (E), Chief, Public Relations 

Division, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 


23, 2... 


5, REHABILITATION CLINICS 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED: The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, announces that the 25th An- 
niversary of the first American law provid- 
ing special services for disabled men and 
women will be observed throughout the 
nation during the week of June 2, by the 
holding of ‘Rehabilitation Clinics.” At 
any of the Government clinics, feature writ- 
ers can get facts and figures about the 
State-Federal progran 
abled civilian to a point of employability. 


for restoring the dis- 


For information concerning clinics, states in 


which they will be held, and the general 
program, write to the Information Division, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


6. WINTER HEATING: The Solid 
Fuels Administration for War points out 
that fuel for household and other domestic 
uses will be scarcer next winter than at any 
time in the war, even though Germany is 
defeated. Fuel can be saved by efficient 
use and by preventing heat losses. Heat- 
ing plants should be reconditioned before 
winter and heat controls installed; build- 
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ings should be winterized by insulation, 

weather stripping, caulking, and by install- 

ing storm doors and windows. Such work 

can be financed through the Federal Hous- 

ing Administration, 
For additional information, write John E 
Ryckman, Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
Information on financing may be obtained 
from Howard F. Vickery, Director of In- 
formation, National Housing Agency, 1001 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


7. INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION IN ACTION: The Division of 
Cultural Cooperation, Department of State, 
reports that it has available information 
and pictures concerning a number of co- 
operative international scientific and tech- 
nical projects. Areas of activity include 
agriculture, aviation, weather forecasting, 
and many other projects in the scientific 
field, as well as the international exchange 
of information, students, and technicians. 
The program is designed to further the war 
effort, to lay the foundation for friendly 
relations between the United States and 
other countries, and to foster an expanding 
international trade. 

For information, write to Minter Wood, 
Division of Cultural Cooperation, Depart- 
ment of State, 810 Walker-Johnson Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


8 THE WAR MANPOWER COM.- 
MISSION calls attention to the following 
areas of activity of interest to magazines: 

Job Placements. The primary function 
of the United States Employment Service is 
to bring workers and jobs together. Though 
the Employment Service cannot create jobs, 
it can guide workers to job opportunities. 
To do this, the U. S. E. S. has full-time 
offices in all principal towns and cities in 
the country and provides service to other 
communities on an itinerant basis. It offers 
special service for veterans, labor market 
information, and general job counseling. 

The National Roster of Scientific and 
S pec talized Personnel, a division of the 
Bureau of Placement of the War Manpower 
Commission, has a list of 440,000 names 
of professional persons with specialized tal- 
ents. The existence of this list has made it 
possible for the Roster to refer highly skilled 
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“Pardon me, how do you know you can't write?" 


personnel to both the military and civilian 
branches of the Government, as well as to 
employers engaged in activities essential to 
the successful conduct of the war. 

Through its Apprentice Training Serv- 


‘ice, the WMC functions in an advisory 


capacity to industry in the establishment 
of apprenticeship programs and other forms 
of in-plant training. 
For complete information about the WMC 
activities, write Edward T. Ingle, Director 
of Information, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Social Security Bldg., Washington 25, 
D. C. 
9. FARM LAND VALUES: Continued 
increases in farm-land values have given 
rise to numerous proposals for control meas- 


ures, reports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Land values rose 11% during 
the 12 months ended March 1, 1945, mark- 
ing the fourth consecutive year in which 
values have advanced at an average rate of 
1% a month. This increase brought values 
for the country as a whole to a level 52% 
Marked in- 


creases in the volume of resales are reported 


above the 1935-39 average. 
in a number of regions. 
For further details, write to Peter H. De- 
Vries, Director of Economic Information, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
10. THE DEPARTMENT OF IN- 
TERIOR has issued a brief statement on 
the possibilities of mineral development in 
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Alaska after the war. 
Write John E. Ryckman, 
formation, Department of 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
OF SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
points out that: Every honorably dis- 
charged veteran who left a position to enter 


Director of In 
the Interior, 


service is entitled to reinstatement to that 
position, or one of like seniority, status and 
pay, and the Director of Selective Service 
is charged by law with the responsibility 
for aiding veterans to avail themselves ol 
their re-employment rights. The re- 
quires reinstatement of the honorably dis- 
charged veteran under certain conditions. 
Each of 6,443 Selective Service local boards 
will assist the veteran in getting back his 
old job. In addition, the boards, through 
utilization of the facilities of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
and other federal agencies, will assist the 
veteran in securing a new position, and 
will advise him as to his other problems. 


(See MAGAZINE WAR GUIDE SUP- 


law 


PLEMENT No. XXLV, for Jan.-Feb., 
1945.) 
Detailed information concerning the vet- 
erans’ program may be obtained from the 
Office of War Information, or from Col. 


James T. Coatsworth, Chief Information 
Officer, Selective Service System, 21st and 
C Sts., N. W., Washington 25, D. C 


12. THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU re- 


ports that school age youth must again be 
urged to report to school this fall, after 
summer vacation High 
school attendance is still million 
less than it was in 1940. Magazines, say 
the Children’s Bureau, were of tremendous 
help in last year’s campaign and are urged 


jobs are over. 


about a 


to help the program again. 
For information, write Mary Taylor, Direc- 
tor, Division of Reports, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 


25. BD. <. 
13. LOOSE TALK: The Security of 
War Information Committee (War and 


Navy Departments, F. B. I., OWI) urgently 
points out that with the impending mass 
shifts of troops to the Pacific areas from 
Europe and this hemisphere, it becomes 


nore important than ever for magazines 
to stress the danger of discussing the move- 
ments of men, ships, and materials. The 
Committee that the discussion of 
types of cargo or the transfer of units spe- 
cialized in particular types of warfare may 
betray military plans. The Committee will 
welcome editorial emphasis on the danger 
of loose talk. 

For information, consult Earl A. Nash, OWI, 

Room 3448, Social Security Bldg., Washing- 

ton 25, D. C. 


warns 


l4. UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINIS- 


[RATION reports that it is preparing a 
series of pamphlets which will offer to edi- 
and writers human interest 
anecdotes about liberated peoples in the 
countries where UNRRA is represented. 
[he pamphlets bear the general title, ‘In 
the Wake of the Armies,” and will be 
furnished on request. 

Apply to Morse Salisbury, Director, Office 

of Public Information, UNRRA, Dupont 

Circle Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

15. VICTORY FARM VOLUN- 
TEERS: The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture points out that August is normally 
the peak month for use of urban boys and 
girls on the nation’s farms. It is estimated 
that this year one and one-half million of 
these young people from 14 to 17 years of 
age will help harvest crops in every state 
of the union. Seventy per cent of the 
VFV’s will be hauled daily to the field for 
work, and about one-fourth of them will 
be “live-ins” on the farm. The rest will be 
housed in special camps operated by Ex- 


tors actual 


tension Services of state agricultural col- 


leges. All of them will be supervised in 
some manner by Extension’s farm labor 
personnel. 

For further information, write Miss Clara 


Bailey, Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. THE FARM HOUSING PROB- 
LEM: The Department of Agriculture 
calls attention to the fact that inadequate 
housing in this country has generally been 
associated in the public mind with cities, 
and little consideration has been given to 
About half of our tenant- 
occupied farm dwellings are classified as 


farm dwellings. 
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non-repairable, says the Department. These 
findings are contained in a report recently 
issued by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Interbureau Commttee on Post-War Pro- 
grams. 
For copies, or further information, write R. 
L. Webster, Assistant Director, Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. CAR CONSERVATION: The 
Office of Defense Transportation reports 
that cars have been going into the scrap 
heap at the rate of about 4,000 a day, or 
a million and a half a year. With the aver- 
age car on the road today more than 7 
years old; automobile owners must more 
than ever “Have a Care to Have a Car.” 
Magazines are requested to emphasize this 
fact once more. 

For fact sheet and other pertinent material, 
write Charles V. Warren, Director of In- 
formation, Office of Defense Transportation, 
New Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


18. OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS PACK- 
AGES: The Army, the Navy, and the 
Post Office Department, in cooperation 
with the Office of War Information, are 
now planning the 1945 Overseas Christmas 
Mailing Campaign. Officials advise that 
dates for Christmas mailing this year are 
set for September 15 through October 15. 
Stressing the need for adequate publicity, 
the War Department and the Navy point 
out that of the 85,000,000 packages mailed 
last year to servicemen overseas, many 
failed to reach addressees because of im- 
proper address, faulty packaging, or per- 
ishability of contents. 

For information on Christmas mailings, 
write Richard D. Mathewson, OWI, Room 
3454, Social Security Bldg., Washington 25, 
BG. 

19. ARMY SAFETY CAMPAIGN: 
The Office of the Provost Marshal General 
is conducting an intensive safety campaign, 
and asks the civilian population, through 
the agency of magazines, to aid in cutting 
the accident rate among servicemen. 
Thirty-six thousand American soldiers were 
injured during 1944, not by battle, but 
while off duty, in accidents. This, the 
Provost Marshal General points out, is a 
serious loss of manpower and can be re- 
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duced by proper precautionary measures. 
For further information, write the Office of 
the Provost Marshal General, attention: 
Editor of Safety Information, Munitions 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


20. PILCHARD: 
requirements for canned fish higher than 
ever before, says the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Fisheries, Department of the In- 
terior, much attention is centered on the 


With governmental 


pilchard fishery, which yields the largest 
volume of canned fish produced in the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, This 
year the Government expects to take 80° 
of the canned sardine product on the West 
Coast of the United States. Total produc- 
tion in the pilchard fishery is approximately 
a billion pounds annually—nearly a quar- 
ter of the total yield of all U. S. fisheries. 
For information, write the Office of the 
Coordinator of Fisheries, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


22. DATE REMINDERS: 


Aus 1907—Founding of the Army Air Forces 


JQ 


4, 1790—Founding of the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 

1927—International Peace Bridge at 
Buffalo dedicated. The occasion 
commemorated 100 years of 
peace between Canada and the 
United States. 

14, 1941—Atlantic Charter. 

15, 1917—“‘Gas and Flame” Section of En- 
gineering Corps, A.E.F., first 
organized. 

15, 1914—Panama Canal opened. 

15 —Polish Soldiers Day. (One of 


two national holidays.) 


17, 1942—Flying Fortresses used in first all- 
U. S. bombing operation against 
Nazis. 


19, 1942—Commando raid on Dieppe, 
France, with U. S. battalion of 
Rangers taking part. First U. S. 
forces on continental European 
soil in this war. 

20, 1741—Alaska discovered by Danish ex- 

plorer Vitus Bering. 
1943—-Quebec Conference opened. 

26, 1920—19th Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, providing for women’s suf- 
frage, ratified. 

30, 1890—Enactment of Pure Foods legis- 
lation, providing for inspection 
of meat by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








The Caxton Printers in Idaho 


By VARDES FISHER 


N THIS most commercial of nations, 
where profit is its own excuse for 
being and enterprise is established in 

public admiration by a safe six per cent, 
the publishing of books has become a major 
industry. Like a breakfast food or a tooth 
paste, a sanitary napkin or a motor oil, it 
has its own formulas, trademarks, mass 
production, and ballyhoo. Even a cursory 
study of its bible, The Retail Bookseller, is 
bewildering, and a examination 
year after year is little short of staggering. 
Before one batch of public favorites has 
vanished down the season, soon to be as 
forgotten as last year’s leaves, another is 
clamorously the foreground; and 
nearly any page of the journal we can read 
that “This is a big book and in promotion 
we are going to give it everything—posters, 
giant books, postcards, big advertising space 
in magazines and book supplements and 
newspapers from coast to coast.” And book- 
sellers all over the country lay in an ample 
stock, quite as other merchants buy tires 
or cosmetics or bacon by the carload. 
Publishers today use in their advertising 
the same simple principles, found elsewhere 
in all mass production, of appeals to pleas- 
ure or self-aggrandizement, of timeliness, 
and of the luster of testimonials by the 
famous. Aware that Hollywood endorse- 
ments can sell anything from a pair of ice 
skates to perfumed chalk, those who print 
books have found their stride, and now put 
on dust jackets and in their advertisements 
as many sanctions as they can crowd into 
ten-point type. Nowadays it is not enough 
to publish a book; it must be sent skyward 
like a trial balloon, carrying its banners of 
famous names, and soaring into full view 
on a publisher’s promise to advertise it from 
San Francisco to Boston. If a book refuses 
to climb on the wings of ballyhoo, it is 


careful 


in on 
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hauled down and remaindered and for- 
gotten. In any publishing season the sky 
is so full of “classics” and “masterpieces” 
that the confused bookbuyer has no choice 
but to purchase the whole lot of them: 
and even so, before he has had time to turn 
the pages another amazing crop of “must” 
books has taken to its advertising wings. 
The results of this complete commer- 
cialization of books are undoubtedly many 
and far-reaching. There is today, for in- 
stance, as in the case of wheat and hogs 
and various other commodities, over-pro- 
duction of books and a consequent sharpen- 
ing of competitive practices. There has 
I have no doubt, an incalculable 
slaughter of literary artists. Many of them 
are dropped after their first or second book 
turns out to commercial dud; and 
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with ruthless disregard which I have seen 
no note of in print they are returned to 
oblivion. It would be interesting to know 
how many inglorious Miltons are plowed 
under each year without benefit of federal 
concern or the opulent subsidy enjoyed by 
Other authors, kept in 
cultivation, are taken in hand by editors 
and agents, pruned twig by twig of their 
originality, and fitted neatly into a formula 
that suits the taste of a huge family of 
readers. Because, of course, any great com- 
mercial 
body of somewhat parasitic persons whose 
livelihood is directly and inseparably re- 
lated to the sale of books. These today in- 
clude teachers of agents, 
advertising firms, scouts, literary column- 
ists, photographers, biographers, reviewers, 
and feature writers. It is to the interest of 
all of them to turn genius into talent, and 
talent into a marketable prose pattern. 

In still other ways writers in this country 
are lost to art. It would be profitable, but 
difficult, to inquire into the reasons why 
so much genuine talent has said good-bye 
to Wisconsin. Possibly a suggestion is 
enough. It takes a person of more than 
human integrity to resist, year after year, 
the lure of riches and of fame, incandescent 
even though brief, when his will is opposed 
by publisher and agent and others whose 
interest in his work is served by less of art 
and more of popular appeal. It was, I be- 
lieve, in Expression in America that Lud- 
wig Lewisohn posed a terrible question. 
Why, he asked, do practically all American 
writers go to seed in their middle years? 
It has become pertinent to ask why .Mr. 
Lewisohn himself did so. 

I haven’t the knowledge to do more than 
raise Mr. Lewisohn’s question again, and 
to look at it in passing as one must look 
at any unaccountably stupid abuse of hu- 
man resources. 

I do not argue that a commercialized 
publishing industry defeats nearly all Amer- 
ican writers, or that it has ousted literary 
critics and appointed book reviewers in 
their stead. It may be that an artist who 
cannot save himself is not worth saving. 
But it does seem indisputable that the lit- 
erary artist needs for his own 


cotton or wheat. 


industry brings on the scene a large 


composition, 


vigorous 
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growth more than a publisher and a hand- 
ful of intelligent readers. Above all else, I 
believe, he needs educated 
critics whose reviewing columns do more 
than vent prejudice or thoughtless praise 
or tired emotions. He needs critics who will 
read his books sympathetically and with 
care in the perspective of a scholarly back- 
ground and a clear and untroubled toler- 
ance. He does not need, nor can he expect 
to survive, neurotic and frustrated and ill- 
trained columnists who thumb through a 
score of books in a week and write only of 
what touches them off to superlatives of 
Under 
and bewildering impact of “masterpieces” 
he is likely to become only another of the 
nervous and hasty and overworked persons 
who for a wage serve an industry which in 


thoroughly 


praise or censure. the continuous 


their hearts they despise. It was one of the 
tragedies of Thomas Wolfe that he took 
the superficial 
ments on his books. 


too seriously pronounce- 


This is a nation in which a “literary 
critic” could write of a novelist, long ago 
forgotten, that he was “the most promising 
in the twentieth century in America;” who 
has passed similar judgments on a score of 
others whom nobody now remembers: who 
has been for two decades the book oracle 
of a leading literary magazine; and who in 
his old age was virtually canonized as the 
greatest of Yale’s teachers. We have come 
a long way since the days of William Haz- 
litt. We have, indeed, made the almost un- 
believable transition from William Hazlitt 
to William Phelps. That is an irreparable 
loss for every literary artist for whom great 
critics have been, and ought still to be. 
second only to their own conscience among 
the gods they serve. 


There was never a time when publishers 
did not hope to make money on the books 
they printed; but there was a time when 
most of them were men of copious learn- 
ing and discriminating tastes. They were 
often distinguished in their own right, If 
they were not without prejudice, it is to be 
added that some of them were not without 
the sentimental devotion of the bibliophile. 
In a way, of course, it is precisely a matter 
of that. There is no more reason today 
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why a publisher should be a_ book-lover 
than there is why an actress should smoke 
the cigarette she endorses. As a matter of 
fact, it is perhaps best, from the point of 
view of both profits and dividends, if for 
the publisher books are only a commodity 
on a shelf. If he is handicapped by love of 
books, he will probably make more com- 
mercial mistakes than his stockholders will 
be willing to overlook. 

It is to be realized, then, that the Ameri- 
can publisher is a business man and nothing 
else. Like a Hollywood producer, he knows 
what the public wants and he does his best 
to furnish the product. He employs every 
trick of the trade in promotion and adver- 
tising. He would rather publish Gone With 
the Wind. Best sellers are the target he 
aims at; and whereas formerly he hit the 
bull’s-eye once in fifty efforts, today he hits 
it once in ten. 

There will be an end to our literary art 
unless there are still bibliophiles in men 
who mix sentiment and business, and are 
willing to sacrifice profits to a perversely 
unAmerican interest in art. But the small 
publishing house, of which there have been 
several with distinguished though brief 
lives, seems likely soon to be as nonexistent 
and forgotten as the hospitality of frontiers- 
men or the solvency of the Republic. 

It is the purpose of this article to take a 
look at one that is still fighting for its life 


F ALL states in the nation, Idaho is 

almost the last in which one would 
expect to find a publishing house. Three- 
fourths of its half-million persons are rural. 
It has only small cities and towns and in 
most of them there is no public library. It 
has only a few book stores and only a few 
persons who buy books or read them. A 
publishing house in Idaho seems as incon- 
gruous as the Empire State Building would 
be. 

And if a publisher were discovered there, 
one would expect to find him in Boise or 
one of the other large towns; but certainly 
not in Caldwell, an agricultural center for 
eggs and poultry, hatcheries and dairies, 
erain and hay. The Caxton Printers is 
surrounded by farms, warehouses, and milk 


stations; and the bust of William Caxton, 
looking out from a niche in the facade, 
sees nothing with which the earliest of Eng- 
lish printers could have been familiar. He 
gazes over a land recently homesteaded, 
and still the home of sage hen and coyote. 

Behind the whiskered and philosophic 
stone of his face, in a tiny office on the 
right, is one of his greatest admirers. James 
H. Gipson, owner of the Caxton Printers, 
belongs with those persons whom it is easy 
to meet, pleasant to be around, and difficult 
to fathom. He has, to be sure, the complex 
character of any man with power to make 
the commonplace memorable. 

It has been said of him that he has many 
friends but no friend. This is true in the 
sense that he takes nobody completely into 
his confidence and never wholly removes 
his mask. It is also true in the sense that he 
is more of a lone wolf than the late Senator 
William E. Borah ever dreamed of being 
or trying to be. And finally it is true in 
this, that Gipson is too shrewd, too politic- 
ally nimble, too disillusioned, and yet too 
inseparably wedded to youthful ideals ever 
fully to trust anyone’s motives, including, 
in the wise way of the student of human 
paradoxes and follies, his own. His assist- 
ants all respect and admire him; I think 
they all have affectionate regard for him: 
but I don’t think any of them pretend to 
understand him well. 

Physically he is not large, but he has 
been, and still is on demand, a person of 
great energy. He is all bone and sinew and 
lean alertness. There is about him a hun- 
gry, almost a starved, look, but it is not 
hunger for food which he eats as if a meal 
were a distasteful chore. It is hunger for 
certainties in a crumbling world. His shock 
of dark coarse hair is graying. His thin 
narrow face is deeply seamed. His brown 
eyes, rather too close, are so restlessly alive 
that they call to mind one of Thoreau’s 
profoundest observations. They are eyes 
alive with doubts, scorn, questions, distastes, 
ironic humor, cold recognitions of the hard- 
headed and the credulities of the 
child! 

A militant individualist who preaches 
laissez-faire and unrestricted competitive 


realist 



















practices, he nevertheless is godfather and 
guardian to his hundred employees, and 
has declared that if inflation wipes out his 
institution, he will support them all on his 
farms. He crushes all attempts to unionize 
his plant; but after a disastrous fire in 1937 
that destroyed his business structure, he 
kept everyone on the payroll, even though 
for weeks there was little or nothing for 
many of them to do. Unsentimentally 
aware of the causes and inevitable nature 
of war, he declares a firm belief in the 
progress and ultimate brotherhood of the 
human The realist understands 
clearly the wishful and unsupported think- 
ing in a belief in life after death; the ideal- 
ist still searches for evidence of such a life. 
The realist unerringly spots an enemy in 
his firm; the idealist puts an arm around 
and adopts him as son or 


race. 


the person 
brother. 
Gipson believes in a dominant and ruling 
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middle class, but when his lowliest worker 
is hospitalized he will visit the sick person 
faithfully day after day. He believes in the 
survival of the fittest, eugenically, indus- 
trially, and in every other way; but with 
the concern of the Samaritan he inquires 
into the welfare of all the shabby and 
stupid persons in his neighborhood. Of all 
the men he has known, he has placed Theo- 
dore Roosevelt I first in his admiration and 
esteem, and next to him the late Senator 
Borah; he admires men who wield a big 
stick and smite their enemies hip and thigh; 
but Gipson himself will grieve for days 
over the death of a dog. 

But these, after all, are only the para- 
doxes to be found in countless persons in 
whom there is an ambivalent conflict be- 
tween mind and heart. When wisely used 
and directed, they can be unusual virtues; 
and it is characteristic of Gipson’s strength 
of character and purpose that he keeps 
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the opposing forces nicely balanced. I 
have never seen him matter 
what the provocation; I have never seen 
him thrown out of his philosophic orbit, 
not even by the fire that destroyed his 
physical institution; and I never have 
heard him speak impatiently or with un- 
kindness of person whom he knows. 


angry, no 


any 
When a young communist, working 
stealthily behind the scenes, strove to un- 
ionize his plant and effect a strike, and 
succeeded at last in forcing things to a 
crisis and a temporary shutdown, Gipson 
treated the man as if he were a deluded 
son. He not only did not fire him; after 
the man fled his job and then asked to re- 
turn, he was accepted and restored to his 
old position. That kind of philosophic con- 
duct is so rare as to be almost miraculous. 

Another virtue of the man, for me at 
least, is that he is able, in the vernacular 
of the day, to take it. He not only likes 
frankness; he invites it. I have suspected 
sometimes that as others see him, he has 
often seen himself clearly and That 
comes from his emotional suppleness, his 
youth. Though in his late fifties, he is so 
sympathetically close to the youngest gene- 
ration that nothing which they do can 
amaze or distress him. Jive and zoot suits 
may horrify those whose memories are 
short, but for Gipson there are social ano- 
decade of the 


well. 


malies as strange in any 
past. 

Though coming from pioneer stock, and 
denied the advantages (if indeed they ex- 
ist) of formal schooling; though born on 
the frontier and encouraged by his environ- 
ment to pursue no profession even remotely 
related to that of publisher, he has come 
from the bottom by hard work to the posi- 
tion he fills today. He must have had from 
the beginning that greatest of all endow- 
ments, a curious and searching mind. Gip- 
son’s mind dwells most of the time beyond 
his State’s borders. National and world af- 
fairs are the principal subject of his inter- 
est and his talk. Of all the persons I know, 
none is insulated by trivial matters 
around him. 

It was inevitable that such a man should 
at last with an institution 


less 


become bored 


that did not look beyond Idaho. He might 


have shoved his periphery out to other 
fields. He could have entered politics or 
some department of the federal govern- 


ment. He chose to publish books. 


HEN he was a youth, Gipson sacri- 

ficed many things to buy books. From 
his early reading emerged favorites—Rich- 
ard Francis Burton, Shakespeare, Byron, 
and others—who are always on his tongue. 
His undiminished loyalty to youthful book- 
ish enthusiasms be one of his blind 
spots. When listening to him the 
praises of Byron, I recall a memorable 
scene in the classroom of the late Robert 
Herrick. We were to read Henry James. 
He told us “The Portrait of a Lady” was 
a magnificent novel, and for an hour he 
talked of its virtues out of thirty-year-old 
memories. The next day, in that studied 
classroom manner of his, he removed his 
spectacles, grunted angrily as if he had been 
duped, and started at us for a long mo- 
ment. We knew a sly pronouncement was 
coming. “I read this novel again last even- 
ing,” he said, and replaced his glasses to 
look at it. He grunted and thumbed the 
pages and then closed the book as if done 
with it forever. “It is difficult to find in it 
now what I found in it when a young 
man.” 

But regardless of how subtly and well 
he has possibly built adult anchors out of 
childhood loyalties, Gipson is a genuine 
lover of books. It was not for an idle trade- 
mark that he had a bust of Caxton made 
and set above his door. The first thing one 
sees on entering the Gipson home is books 

and for that matter the homes of his 
principal assistants as well. There are books 
in cases, on tables, on chairs; and the last 
time I saw his bedroom there were books 
stacked in piles against the wall from the 
floor to the ceiling. His library smells like 
the den of a glossarist in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Back in 1903 his father had a little one- 
horse printing outfit. The sackful of type 
was worn to the second nick, and the old 
gasoline engine, used for power, could be 
heard all over the town. This printing 
shop, with an inventory of $118, published 
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"Frankly, | liked his 


a farm paper, and was the nucleus of the 
present institution. 

Many years were to pass before a one- 
room shop in an agricultural hamlet was to 
be much more than that. It expanded, to 
be sure, branching into office equipment 
and school supplies, and eventually becom- 
ing the State textbook depository. From 
a wretched little farm paper, the Caxton 
firm advanced to letterheads and valen- 
tines; and soon it was selling everything 
anybody would buy, ranging all the way 
from sentimental calendars to jail fixtures. 

At that time Idaho was still a frontier 
but out in its deserts, loneliness was making 
the sheepherders articulate. It must have 
been a great day in Jim Gipson’s life when 
a Basque, smelling of corrals and lambing- 
pens, came clanking in with what he called 
a drama. Out in the sagebrush, among 


‘the horned toads and rattlesnakes, he had 


tended his flocks and written a play; and 
he wanted to see it in print. It was a ter- 
rible thing but nobody could expect a Shake- 
speare to pop right out of Owyhee County. 
It was, at least, a beginning; it declared 





early stuff better!" 


that Idaho was stirring with creative pains. 
And Gipson printed it. A little dizzy, if 
not very famous, the Basque sheepherder 
returned to his flocks and came in with an- 
other play—and then another; and they 
were printed too. They should have been 
burned. In his zealous effort to encourage 
Idaho writers, Gipson has published some 
of the most jejune and maudlin stuff that 
has ever got between covers and lavished on 
them scrupulous craftsmanship. He has 
books in morocco, made by hand, that 
would be unworthy of newsprint in paper- 
backed covers. But if he had not been that 
kind of man, there would be no nationally 
known publisher in Idaho today. 

The Basque’s talent or inkwell went dry 
and his dramas were forgotten. Gipson, 
meanwhile, had made an excursion into 
national politics, serving as one of Teddy’s 
lieutenants in his Bull Moose campaign; 
and a few years later he was abroad in the 
World War. Not long thereafter, the 
Caxton Printers made a successful venture 
into publishing when it issued a textbook 
for Idaho schools. A textbook was all right 



























but belles-lettres were better, and during 
those years Gipson was looking over the 
Idaho landscape for signs of literary talent. 
The one-horse shop had grown into an 
office and school-supply iudustry that 
grossed half a million a year, There were 
profits to burn and the idealist in Gipson 
proceeded to burn them. 


In 1928 he published five books in the 
field of belles-lettres. They were not good 
books but they were the best he could get 
hold of. Gipson has always argued that 
it is worth while to publish a bad book if 
doing so will encourage the author to write 
a better one. In those years he did not know 
much about authors. He did not know that 
as soon as the vain fellows see themselves 
in print they rest on their oars, believing 
that they have reached the harbor. It was 
this deluded idealism in Gipson that ex- 
plains all the tripe he printed during his 
earlier years. 

For a long while, too, he had no fixed 
publishing policy. If he liked a manuscript, 
or if he thought its appearance in print 
would encourage an author who seemed to 
have talent, he published it—and it didn’t 
matter if it was a novel or verse, reminis- 
cences or a romance of the South Seas, a 
history of Alaska or juvenile. Of his one 
hundred and fifty-one titles during the next 
ten years thirty-four have been Americana, 
eighteen have been juveniles, four have 
been history, thirty-two have been verse, 
seventeen have been what he calls light. 
and nineteen what he calls serious, fiction: 
and twenty have been in miscellaneous 


fields. 


His foolhardiness in publishing verse has 
almost aged him prematurely. For years he 
clung to the stubborn notion that there is 
a market for verse and that persons will 


buy it; and it has taken more than thirty 


volumes and huge financial losses to change 
his mind. And that statement should be 
qualified. In one of his latest catalogs I 
observe a new volume of verse, and I sus- 
pect that something in it laid a heavy hand 
on the idealist in Jim. Much of the verse 
he has printed has been jingling banalities 
of the most abominable kind: some of it has 
heen good. All of it together has written 
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so much red ink in his ledgers that he 
groans and looks bedeviled when poetry and 
poets are mentioned in his presence. 

Why he became a book publisher he 
declares he himself does not know. He says 
he “drifted” into it. Or again he will say 
that it seemed to him that the United 
States needed one non-commercial house 
that was not dependent “upon revenues 
from its publishing venture for support.” 
Today, if a novel comes in which he feels 
ought to be published, he will dictate a 
memorandum, saying, “This book won't 
sell three hundred copies and we'll take a 
staggering loss on it,” and then tell his 
plant superintendent to put it through. 

He had published five or more titles an- 
nually for three years when, in 1931, I 
sent him the manuscript of “In Tragic 
Life.’ Houghton, Mifflin had declared 
that it “is too strong meat for our table,” 
and other publishers decided their taste in 
meat was not unlike that in Boston. I had 
heard of The Caxton Printers but I had 
never met Gipson. 

That manuscript must have put him in 
a quandary. He liked it and said it ought to 
be published, but common sense told him 
it was a red-hot item for a small press in 
a provincial town. He sent the manuscript 
to an eminent Western editor. The editor 
said it was a “powerful and brutal” story 
that ought to be published, but it was no 
book for Gipson to undertake. “If you 
print it,” he wrote, “Idaho will probably 
drive you from its borders; because the re- 
sponse to this novel, both in your State and 
over the nation, will be an angry storm of 
protest.” 

That was enough for Gipson. His an- 
swer, as it has come to me, was: “T’Il pub- 
lish this book if I have to walk the streets 
barefooted.” He printed the book and 
waited for a moral earthquake. A few 
librarians were horrified, one burned the 
book publicly: William Soskin said the 
publishing of the book was a sin against 
other authors, and John Chamberlain de- 
clared that he wanted to throw it through 
a window. The press on the whole was so 
favorable that two publishers, who had 
seen and rejected the book, wired me, ask- 
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ing why I had not offered it to them; 
and one wired Gipson and invited him 
to New York. 

Gipson has pursued his experiments, paid 
for a costly apprenticeship, formulated a 
policy, and trimmed his sails, “We were,” 
he says, “naive enough to believe that if 
a book got a good press it would sell reason- 
ably, we mean from three to five thousand 
copies. But we have learned that publishing 
means far more than printing and binding, 
getting copies to reviewers, and listings in 
our catalog.” 

In trimming his sails Gipson has turned 
more and more to books on which his 
losses are not so large. These include juve- 
niles—of which several have had State 
adoptions; Americana, on the whole the 
most satisfactory commercially of all his 
items; and the novels of a few authors 
whose talent is indubitable. “Apparently 
the only persons who read verse,” he says, 
“are the ones who write it, including pos- 
sibly their husbands or wives.” 





LL PUBLISHERS learn, of course, 
that after an author is established 
he is a marketable product and often goes 


a 


to the highest bidder. They have learned 
that many authors are fickle in their loyal- 
ties. Gipson has not allowed this problem to 
worry him. “We are content,” he declares, 
“to help new authors get started, and then 
release them to bigger houses that are in 
a position to do more for them. Our loss 
is their gain.” Recently he has released 
an author to Dutton, another to Macmil- 
lan, and a third to Harper. It has been 
the practice of his editorial staff, and of 
professional advisors outside the firm, to 
give painstaking suggestions and criticism 
to the authors of the most promising manu- 
scripts. Sometimes an author uses the sug- 
gestions, revises, and returns the script to 
Caxton; and sometimes he sends it else- 
where. Of the latter I remember an out- 
standing instance in which as an editor I 
had a small part. 

From an unknown author came _ the 
manuscript of a novel. Of unusual promise, 
it was clearly autobiographical; and after 
consideration it seemed to the Caxton edi- 
tors that if the book were rewritten as an 
autobiography it would be a better story 
and would more likely be successful. With 
that end in mind, the editors spent weeks 
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on it, and the expense to Caxton on this 
script alone must have been considerable. 
When the editorial work was done, there 
went to the author a blueprint for a care- 
ful revision, and the author’s response was 
an indignant howl. The manuscript did 
not come back. The author did not writ 
again. 

The matter was te mporarily forgotten at 
the Caxton firm until the editors becam« 
aware of prize-winning story and a na- 
tional best-seller. The title had been 
changed. But the book was the one to 
which they had given weeks of labor. The 
author had re-written it according to Cax- 
ton suggestions, entered it in a contest, and 
won a prize in five figures 


For the most part, the manus« 


scripts which 
come to Caxton—of which there are sev- 
eral hundred annually—have already made 
the rounds of the big houses. Before look- 
ing at an offering, therefore, a Caxton 
editor knows that against its sales possi- 
bilities is the judgment of ten or more 
editors. When unwrapping a manuscript 
he can say to himself and be dead sure of 
it: “Not in New York would 
have this book.” Usually it is a trite and ill- 
written thing that nobody in the world 


a publisher 


would have; now and then it is a manu- 
script of literary merit without sales appeal 
Those are the books that Caxton waits fo 
Those are the books into which Gipson is 





still willing to sink the profits of the firn 
A further problem is Caxton’s lack of 
trained help. Even of the officers of the 


corporation Gipson frankly says that “they 
are men and women almost without formal 
education,” and that “they pretend to know 
little about the trends in contemporary lit- 
erature.’ When he needs an editor he hires 
some young man just out of college—a per- 
son with an itch to write and little else: 
and all of them try to grow together and 
feel their way. As likely as not the editor 
will stay only a year or two, and will then 
be replaced by another untrained appren 
tice. In the last thirteen years more editors 
have come and gone than I can remember 

In consequence of this itinerant nature 
of his staff, Gipson long ago decided that 
he must read every manuscript that came 
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in. It was a heroically foolhardy under- 
taking. It almost killed him—and his sec- 
retary as well; because after they had spent 
ten or twelve hours in the plant, they read 


from dinner time until midnight five or six 


evenings a week. The secretary read aloud 
to him. Gipson, it is declared, would not 
allow her to skip a single word, no matter 
how abominably dull the story was; and it 
is little wonder that he often fell asleep. 
But — the story goes — he would suddenly 
arouse himself from slumber and exclaim 
“What was that? I think I missed some- 
thing. Read that again, please.” Imagine, 

you can, two persons working hard all 
day and then spending four or five hours 
nearly every evening over a hackneyed and 


maudlin tale—and all in the hope of find- 
ing one inspired book among a thousand! 
Imagine their doing it month after month 


und year after year and you will have some 
notion of the zeal and single-mindedness 
of the Caxton firm, and of the terrific pun- 


ishment it has taken. 


In March of 1937 his readings were provi- 
dentially interrupted and a great pile of 
bad manuscripts were destroyed. In the 
morning of the 17th a fire began that soon 
consumed the building and plant and most 
of the records, but by noon the employees 
had donned overalls and were digging in 
the ruins. Temporary quarters were opened 
at once in different parts of the town, and 
before the close of that day, the staff, with 
rented or borrowed equipment, was func- 





tioning. I was on the scene before the walls 
had stopped burning. In the basement of 
the Clore home—Mabel is secretary and 
Russell, until his death, was treasurer and 


a dozen girls 
were pounding typewriters before the Cald- 
well fire department had returned to its 
shed. That’s the Caxton spirit for you. In 


1 


less than sixty days the firm was housed in 


vice-president of the firm 


a new and modern building, with new 
equipment, and with blackened piles of 


records smelling of March 17th. 


The fire underscored some of Gipson’s 
most outstanding traits. When I reached 
the scene I found him puffing at a cigar 
and gazing philosophically at the ruins. 
When I offered sympathy he looked at me 
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and grinned, “Oh, this,” he said, “is no dis- 
aster at all in comparison with the New 
Deal.” “At least,” I said, “you can have 
a decent office now”’—his old, musty den 
had made visitors sneeze as if with hay 
fever. “A new desk!” he cried, and went 
at once to search among the ashes for his 
old one. 

Though a man of unusual emotional 
flexibility, Gipson clings to many old things 
and habits like a barnacle to a ship. He 
wanted his old desk, and I am told that he 
found it, fire-scarred and twisted, and had 
it repaired. But in spite of a thief who 
single-handed stole his entire lithographing 
plant, or fires, or bales of manuscripts that 
other publishers will not have, or un- 
trained help, the Caxton Printers has be- 
come in some degree a national institution 
in a little more than a decade. Almost every 
mail brings encomiums from far places 
and from significant sources. They praise 
its book-making, the progressive quality of 
its books, and the fortitude with which it 
is striking out against almost insurmount- 
able odds. 

Caxton are handmade from the 
linotype machine to the dust jacket; and 
it is for the quality of its books in an age 
of cheap mass production that the firm has 
received praise both at home and abroad. 

But it is not alone for the physical qual- 
ity of its books that Caxton is today receiv- 


books 
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ing unsolicited approval. The content of 
its books has steadily improved. For many 
years there was confusion in the minds of 
critics in regard to the Caxton purpose, but 
now it seems to be taken for granted that 
the chief service, if not yet the principal 
aim, of the Idaho firm lies in the publish- 
ing and preserving of Western records. For 
the New Haven Journal-Courier Caxton is 
making “the Western country better known 
to the world, in excellent volumes of per- 
manent records”; for the Minneapolis Star 
it is “doing a good job of mining literary 
veins in the West”; for the Knickerbocker 
News it is “doing distinguished work in 
preserving the history of the Northwest.” 
As a publisher, J. H. Gipson is unpredict- 
able, but it seems not unlikely that he will 
narrow his field more and more to Amer- 
icana and particularly to the West; be- 
cause out of early ventures, experimental 
and uncertain, “Caxton, printer of the 
finest available,” has 
become an established fact. And it is a fact 
too that, in the words of The Publishers 
Weekly “reviewers and booksellers blinked 


regional literature 


their eyes” but have finally come to the 
realization that “a new center of book pub- 
lishing has been created.” 


Siberell, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


YSTERY BOOk MAGAZINE, 
MM a newcomer to the stands this past 

month, promises to be a good 
market for top-notch detective story writers. 
Leo Margulies is editing this for William 
H. Wise, the publisher, This is outside of 
his regular job as Editorial Director of Ned 
Pines’ pulps, and, I understand, has no con- 
nection. 

Only original material is going to be used 
in Mystery Book. And payment is going to 
be three cents a word and up—better than 
any of the pulps in almost every case, and 
right up elbowing the slicks. 

Editor Margulies tells me that he has no 
hide-bound plans whatever, either as to 
lengths or types of material. And even big 
names make no difference to him—if the 
manuscript has what it takes to be worth 
his announced price. Any length might fit 
in, from a short-short of 1000 words up to 
a full novel of 50,000. The first issue had 
two short novels, plus some features. The 
second will include a short. Another issue 
might be comprised of a book-length and 
several shorts. The editor would be much 
interested in seeing previews of detective 
books, from which a long or shorter version 
could be made for magazine publication be- 
fore the book appears. An example of this 
is the Brett Halliday novel in the first issue, 
“Murder Is My Business,” which saw book 
publication several weeks after that number 
of the magazine came out. Any type of 
story will be considered. Merit alone de- 
termines acceptance. Readers, as well as 
writers, ought to find this new monthly 
worth the quarter. 

Mystery Book also carries several inter- 
esting features. In the first issue Margaret 
Petherbridge offers a unique crossword puz- 
zle. She’s been co-editing the Crossword 
Puzzle Books, best-sellers of twenty years’ 
record. And Will Cuppy delivers The Ver- 
dict on the newest detective novels, The 
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editor is open to suggestions for new types 
of features suitable to the magazine. 

All manuscripts for Mystery Book Maga- 
zine should be addressed to Leo Margulies, 
Editor, at William H. Wise & Co., 50 West 
47th Street, New York 19. 

Volitant Publishing Company has issued 
an “ash-can” edition of G. I. Joe. This 
magazine is to be for the veteran as well as 
for the present soldier. And though a ten- 
tative date is not yet available for the first 
real edition, the publisher lets it be known 
that he is very much interested in seeing 
material now. Fiction, articles, verse, fillers, 
cartoons will all have a place in its pages. 
Everything must be from the G. I.’s angle; 
should be by Service Men, if possible, but 
may be from others who know what they 
are talking about. 

Payment is two cents a word; $10 for car- 
toons. This is on acceptance. And the gen- 
eral financial state of this publishing house 
seems to be greatly improved now. Art work 
will be light in tone. But text may be any- 
thing good, either light or serious. Lengths 
should keep under 3500 words for both 
fiction and articles. This is a market for 
short-shorts of about 1000 words each. Fil- 
lers run between 100 and 500 words. Verse 
will be soldier type. Cartoons mostly on 
G. I. subjects. The market is wide open for 
anything from, about, or by soldiers and 
veterans. Address all material to G. I. Joe, 
Volitant Publishing Co., 103 Park Avenue, 
me wee 

Bernarr Macfadden has brought out a 
summer edition of Your Faith, the pocket 
size monthly published in 1939-1940 by the 
old Macfadden Publications. Most of the 
material is reprinted from the first issues. 
And a new faith, Cosmotarianism, is being 
featured, Plans for further editions are still 
indefinite. However, a box on page 85 calls 
for “inspiring articles” on how faith and 
prayer have helped readers, and promises 
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". . . Rejected sixty-eight times. How thrilling it must have been!" 


payment of from 2 to 5 cents a word. Ad- 
dress: Your Faith Magazine, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


AGEANT is going ahead under the en- 

thusiastic touch of Vernon Pope. Mr. 
Pope claims to have developed the photo- 
sequence technique of story-telling while 
picture editor of The Des Moines Tribune 
back in 1927. He became roto editor of 
The Sunday Register. He helped to organ- 
ize the picture magazine Look, and was its 
editor till 1942. Since then he has been 
running a free-lance service to supply pic- 
ture-stories to many of the leading maga- 
zines. 

He intends to keep the policy of Pageant 
“basically the same,” he informed me. For 
the time being, fiction will be confined to 
the book digest. No original stories will be 
considered. But non-fiction will run the 
gamut of reader-interests, and include any 
length from fillers of 25 words to feature 
articles of 3000. The story, rather than the 
name, is the thing. And the best possible 
material is wanted. Payment is on accept: 
ance, at good rates. 


John Hackett takes over the job of man- 
aging editor of Pageant, the post formerly 
held by Emile Schurmacher. Mr. Hackett 
worked with Vernon Pope previously, as 
managing editor of Look. He had left that 
publication for a job with the O. W. I., and 
had returned to head Look’s book depart- 
ment. 

With the new set-up, Editor Pope hopes 
to build up the circulation of Pageant to a 
million in no time flat—or as quickly as the 
paper can be made available. Summer is- 
sues will be on a bi-monthly basis to help 
toward the paper supply. Since he pulled 
Look up to double that in its first eight 
months, the outlook is promising! Address: 
1476 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

Over at The American Girl, official Girl 
Scout publication, the new editor has mat- 
ters well in hand. Miss Esther Bien plans 
little change in the general policy of the 
magazine. But she does want to get really 
good fiction for these teen-age girls. Love 
mysteries seem to appeal particularly to this 
group. A high school background is good— 
or any other with the general experience of 
this age. The teens have a surprisingly wide 
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range of interests. Above all, don’t submit 
anything babyish! 

All American Girl material should be 
angled toward the 14 to 16 year age, as the 
younger girls love to read about those some- 
what older, but the older girls turn up their 
noses at anything too young. Story lengths 
should not run over 3000 words for shorts. 
There is a demand here for serials. These 
should be not over four or five parts; about 
3000 words or less per installment. 

Articles may be on sports, careers, general 
teen-age interests, all kinds of youth proj- 
ects—preferably national in scope. Good 
ideas for quizzes will interest the editor. 
Occasionally a short poem is bought. All 
writing should be bright, gay, and light in 
tone. It should be in girls’ own language. 
But that does not mean jazz or jive talk— 
which often is too local. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, at a flat rate. This depends on 
the author and the material, and is com- 
parable to other magazines in the field. 
Address of The American Girl is 155 East 
44th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Sir!, the poor man’s Esquire, has a new 
editor—W. W. Scott, who replaces Tim 
Taylor. Mr. Scott has been with the Voli- 
tant Publishing Company for three years, 
but has twenty years experience in the mag- 
azine business. He wants it particularly em- 
phasized that reports are now being made 
promptly, all within two weeks if possible, 
and that payment is usually 2 cents a word, 
and on acceptance. 

Articles may include any subjects of gen- 
eral interest. Lengths run from 1000 to 
3000 words. Also, fillers from 100 to 500 
First-person stories of adventure 
may include war experiences. None of the 
“formless” type of fiction is wanted. All 
should have plot, good characters, and a 
special idea or a trick ending. Short-shorts 
average 1000 words; longer stories as much 
as 3000. 

Photographs are considered for Sir! if 
they illustrate a story; are paid for on pub- 
lication. But there is no market for photo- 
graphs by themselves. Short verse, to 16 
lines, should be light, with a Dorothy Park- 
erish twist. Fillers may include any sort of 
odd_ information, believe-it-or-nots, etc. 
Some cartoons are bought, too. All material 


words. 
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should be kept clean. No jokes and no car- 
toon ideas are considered. When addressing 
material to Sir!, be sure to include Volitant 
Publishing Co., 103 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

It is a wise idea always to include the 
name of the publishing house when address- 
ing material to any but the very most well- 
known magazines. Mailmen aren’t detec- 
tives, these days! 

W. W. Scott also edits Hit for Volitant 
Publishing Co. But this is an all-picture 
magazine, with no writer’s market. 

Tony Field, formerly on the staff of 
Pageant, is the new editor of Laff, another 
Volitant picture magazine, with no outside 
market. 


OVING DAY is finally scheduled for 

Liberty and the three fan magazines: 
Movie Show, Silver Screen, and Screenland. 
Around May 25th—or at least before this 
issue of WritTer’s DIGEST you— 
they will all be ensconced in the new Liberty 
building at 37 West 57th Street. The fic- 
tion staff of Liberty has been up there since 
fall, enduring all the noise, confusion, and 
plaster dust of remodeling over head and 
under foot. Now the company will be to- 


reaches 


gether again, and as soon as the hammer- 
ing stops, there will be peace in which to 
read manuscripts. Don’t forget the new 
address: 37 W. 57th Street, New York 19. 

A recent write-up about the cartoon mag- 
azines over at Editorial Features, Inc., seems 
to have caused some confusion among con- 
tributors, which we greatly regret. These 
notes from T. R. Hecker, editor of the car- 
toon books, should make the situation clear: 

“The facts are these: Most of the color 
in Smiles is put on black and white cartoons 
by the engraver. We do buy from three to 
five colored cartoons per issue at $15 each. 
These jobs we deal out to any of our regu- 
lars whose color work meets specifications. 

“We have paid, in a pinch, $50 for a 
Smiles cover, but we don’t do it often. Oc- 


casionally we have paid $10 for a cover 


idea, worked up for us in a special circum- 
stance, but we don’t do that often, either. 
We don’t, as a rule, buy cartoon ideas at 
all.” 

Besides Smiles, Editorial Features, Inc. 
publishes five other cartoon magazines: 
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Cheers, Keep °Em Laughing, Pepper, 
What’s Cookin’? and Yoo Hoo. The ad- 
dress: 215 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3. 

Robert Solomon, editor of Comedy Pub- 
lications for Publisher Martin Goodman, 
calls to my attention the fact that he is in 
the market for good clean cartoons and 
gags. Roughs should be submitted first. 
Payment is on acceptance. And the mini- 
mum is now $7.50 apiece for all finished 
cartoons, on acceptance. There is a wide 
variety of subject. No limitations, except 
that cartoons be clean and gags full of 
humor, be clever. Address: Empire State 
Bldg., 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Dorothy Roubicek, story editor of Timely 
Comics (the same general company) is 
much in need of new writers for the detec- 
tive and adventure comics, particularly 
Captain America, The Human Torch, and 
Sub-Mariner. Writers should be experienced 
in the field of comics, or have a genuine 
flair for the work. This is exceptionally good 
training for radio or play writing, since 
emphasis is on dialogue. Many of their 
good writers have been lost to radio and to 
the slicks. Hence this S. O. S. Payment is 
made at so much per printed page. If you 
compare pay and wordage with that of the 
pulps, the comics are way out ahead. Defi- 
nitely good rates, in the comic field, and 
made on acceptance. 

Ollie Redpath is considering using serials 
in Love Book—if she can find 
some really good ones. (Here- 
tofore, her All-Story Love has 
been the only one of the six 
Popular Publications love mag- 
azines which bought serials.) 
Miss Redpath is the kind of 
editor who takes the long view 
in her story buying, and wants 
to be sure of good material far 
ahead. She will occasionally 
consider a two-part story. But mostly, her 
serials run from four to six installments; up 
to about 40,000 words. Stories must have 
strong suspense, in order to carry over for a 
monthly magazine. They have to be really 
well written to do that. But story quality is 
first consideration. Length, she feels, will 
mostly take care of itself. 

Miss Redpath also edits Love Short 
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Stories. With three monthlies, her market 
for short stories is wide open. Especially for 
good strong romances of around 5000 words. 
Strong emotional appeal is particularly good, 
though the light type of romance is also 
used. Payment starts at a 1 cent minimum. 
All checks on acceptance. 

With the September issue, Popular’s Fif- 
teen Western Tales will be published every 
month. This doubles the market on this 
book for novelets of 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
All types of Western background are accept- 
able, from 1890 back and back through the 
dramatic pages of American development. 
Eiler Jacobson edits this; Alden Norton is 
editorial director. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Two other books under the direction of 
Al Norton are particularly wide open for 
material. Love Novels, now a monthly, can 
use good modern love stories—shorts to 
6000 words; novelets 10,000 to 12,000 
words; occasionally an 18,000 word novel. 
Payment averages over a cent a word. Edi- 
tor: Mary Gnaedinger, 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

New Detective is urgently in need of 
shorts—anything from a short-short to 6500 
words. On the former a bonus price is set, 
rather than usual word rates—which are | 
cent and up. Good rates, as a rule, on ac- 
ceptance. Eiler Jacobson, editor. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 





EST, of the Thrilling 
group, is now appearing 
monthly. This means a need 
for a lot of book length novels, 
as every issue carries a 40,000 
word lead. These may be either 
manuscripts written directly for 
the magazine, or shortened ver- 
sions of book manuscripts on 
which magazine appearance 
can be scheduled before the book is due out. 
No serial characters are considered for these. 
Payment is a cent a word minimum, on ac- 
ceptance. Leo Margulies is editorial direc- 
tor. Address: 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 
Other changes in the Thrilling group 
schedule include the shift of Thrilling De- 
tective to a bi-monthly with the September 
issue, and the suspension of Army Navy 
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Flying Stories with July. The air-war mar- 
ket is therefore very limited for the present, 
only Sky Fighters buying . . . All the sports 
magazines are overstocked till the first of 
the year... 

The love market at Thrilling is always 
open, especially on shorts of 5000 to 6000 
words. Most of the long stories are written 
by regulars, who work on a regular business 
basis from outlines. 

Newcomers to the science field should 
know about the Amateur Writers’ Contest, 
which is a feature of every issue of Thrilling 
Wonder. The writer who has never before 
published is eligible, and he does not com- 
pete with seasoned writers. The best short 
story (around 6000 words) submitted each 
month wins acceptance, Many regular con- 
tributors to the science field have been de- 
veloped in this way. Leo Margulies is 
editorial director of this and all other Thrill- 
ing Group pulps. Address: 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Morris Weeks, Jr., assistant managing edi- 
tor of Look, goes over all the copy of writ- 
ers. So he is the logical person to consult 
about what material might be considered 
from free-lance writers. Here are the facts 
—and not too encouraging: At least 80 
percent of each issue is staff-written, And 
the editorial content is not too big, at that, 
when compared with Life, for instance. 

Look does, of course, buy some outside 
material. Here are the types, as Mr. Weeks 
listed them in order of importance to the 
free-lance. First—and by far the most open 
field—story ideas. 2. Short fact articles that 
lend themselves to visual treatment. They 
must be pictorial in nature. This does not 
mean they can be illustrated easily, but that 
a series of pictures could tell most of the 
story, with a minimum of text. 3. Photo- 
series telling a story. But most from the 
general contributor either contain no story 
or are technically inferior and so not usable. 
4. Gag cartoons. On these, Look pays the 
standard rates of the top ranking maga- 
zines. Joe Quine, cartoon editor looks at 
cartoons on alternate Wednesdays. 

Articles are almost entirely written by 
experts in such fields as foreign affairs, medi- 
cine, sports, etc. The quizzes are handled 
by staff members, No fiction, no poetry, 


and no fillers are bought. The idea is the 
thing, so to speak. The editors do read and 
consider all material submitted, usually re- 
porting within a week. Good rates are paid, 
on acceptance, for material found available. 
Harlan Logan is editor and general man- 
ager of Look. Address: 511 Fifth Avenue, 
B. Y..07. 

Bernarr Macfadden’s New Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine keeps to about the same 
policy of using all-fact stories, true stories 
of health. The editor, Miss Ange Brashing, 
would like to get more stories which are out 
of the ordinary run. The following subjects 
are suggested: “War adventures—with a 
health angle. What a soldier’s life has done 
for me. How physical culture made me a 
financial success. How physical culture gave 
me love, marriage and a happy home. Dra- 
matic stories of health building leading to 
worthwhile achievement. Stories of medical 
horrors. Stories of happy experiences with 
doctoring.” The average payment is 2 cents 
per word. The shorter lengths are very ac- 
ceptable now, especially articles of about 
800 words. Though the magazine does use 
lengths up to 1500 words. Payment is on 
publication. Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, 
me. Y. F7. 

Adventure Magazine is running more fact 
stories now. But the editor, Kenneth S. 
White, likes to have writers consult with 
him first on projected subjects and the ad- 
visability of working them up. With the war 
in Europe over and the Pacific situation 
moving at accelerated speed, he plans to use 
fewer and fewer war stories, General ad- 
venture tales of every variety are more in 
demand now. All material must be very 
well written. Lengths may be anything from 
short-shorts to 70,000 word serials, with 
novelets to about 25,000 and stories of 30,- 
000 words usually breaking into two-parters. 
While the minimum rate is 2 cents a word, 
3 cents or more is paid on most, Ken’s 
father started Adventure, and Ken is es- 
pecially proud of those long shelves of bound 
volumes which stretch the length of his 
office. A Popular Publications monthly; 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Ken White also edits Dime Detective 
Magazine and Black Mask. Good detective 
stuff seems very scarce, he declares. Here 
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are two good markets for almost any kind 
of detective fiction. All stories are used 
complete; lengths from short-shorts up to 
25,000 words. No spy stories; very little 
armchair type. But anything else goes, if 
well written. Pay is on acceptance; a cent 
and a half minimum. The two books use 
practically the same sort of fiction. Address : 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Michael Tilden reports that plenty of 
run-of-the-mill Westerns come in, but he 
would like some really good stories for 
Dime Western, Star Western, and others. 
. . . Also, he has a very wide open market 
for detective shorts to 5000 words—if good. 
These would go into Dime Mystery and De- 
tective Tales. Both types of stories should 
stress the human interest and convincing 
emotional angles. He likes what he calls a 
“personalized” story—one in which the 
reader identifies himself, or in which he 
cares about the murder and takes an emo- 
tional interest. Payment on all these is a 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. ¥. 17. 

The book publishers, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., have settled into new 
offices at 8 West 40th Street, 
N. Y. 18. They have been for 
many years at 386 Fourth 
Avenue . . . A new organiza- 
tion is the Pamphlet Press, es- 
tablished recently by these 
same publishers, to prepare 
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and distribute pamphlets on important pub- 
lic issues. Joseph Gaer is the director. 

Stephen Daye, Inc., book publishers, have 
gone into involuntary bankruptcy. The com- 
pany is located at 48 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17. 

The book publishers, M. S. Mill Com- 
pany, Inc., have made an operating ar- 
rangement with William Morrow & Co., 
now effective, by which Morrow will handle 
the production, advertising, publicity, and 
sales of Mill books, M. S. Mill Company, 
Inc., moves to the same building where 
Morrow has offices: 425 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. Mill was formerly at 286 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Story Magazine is conducting its 12th 
annual College Short Story Contest. This 
is open to all registered students of colleges 
and universities in the U.S. A. A first prize 
of $100 goes to the best story written during 
1945. Lengths may vary up to 7000 words. 
The closing date is December 22, 1945. See 
current issues of Story for full details. Whit 
Burnett is editor of this magazine. Address: 
432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

For those who want to study stories which 
have appeared in Story Magazine, Mr. Bur- 
nett suggests The Story Pocket 
Book No. 276 of the Pocket 
Book series. This small vol- 
ume contains some twenty- 
odd of the outstanding stories 
which have appeared in the 
magazine, as selected by its 
editor. 
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weating It Out , 
When Gls are waiting to go up into the line, their talk doesn't always crackle 6 
with crisp drama like the dialogue in a war movie. 
By SGT. MACK MORRIS , 
YANK Staff Correspondent ? 
J wu THe 97TH INFANTRY, 2ND Divi- [he kid sergeant was James Schuttle- 
SION Ihe shack was so low that worth of Grafton, W. Va., in the Army for 
none of the three could stand up- 16 months. He joined the 2d just past Vire. ° 
right, and the smoke from the stove watered Oliver, recommended for sergeant and as- 
their eyes as they bent over the strap combat sistant squad leader, was Meredith Oliver : 
packs. of Indianapolis, Ind., one year in the Army 
The smoke was pine smoke and it ignored and half of that in combat. Four days after 
the pipe of grapefruit cans that stuck up he hit this side « ocean he was fighting. 
from the stove —an ancient garbage con- “I came up to “ke company, dropped my 
tainer upended on a makeshift grate of pack in the road and started shooting,” he 
iron bars. So the shack was filled with said. Oliver has a wife and two children 5 
smoke that leaked out of any of a dozen back in Indiana. 
openings between the boards boards that Schuttleworth and Oliver now leaders 
formerly had been a part of a Jugend bar- of a seven-man squad of reinforcements - 
racks. Now they had become shelters in had been a BAR team. At the start of the 
the deep snow of Bois d’Elsenborn, and the Bulge fight, they had supported a bazooka- 
Infantry dug foxholes beneath them or used man who had knocked out three tanks, shot Belgi: 
them to panel the cold walls of underground up a platoon of Germans, was finally Tam: 
shelters that housed a small group of men wounded by a tank machine gun and had blue 
who slept in them like rabbits in a warren. now been recommended for the DSC. That mont 
This was the assembly area, and today morning they had signed affidavits telling of withi: 
the battalion was moving up to the line. the heroism, but if they themselves were to bored 
It was 40 minutes until the time to saddle be awarded anything, nobody had said so. here - 
up. Inside the shack the three men worked The third man worked his grenades into Scl 
on packs — overcoats, shelter halves, K ra- his pack straps, picked up his rifle, loaded ment 
tions, mess gear, writing paper. Always his clip into rt and was ready. He was Pfc. out h 
writing paper. Writing paper in each of the Leonard Tamachaski of Du Bois, Pa., who Ol; 
three packs. had spent 18 months in Greenland with an Sck 
“Here’s your TNT, Oliver.” Infantry outfit hunting German radio in- outsic 
“Where in hell am I going to put it?”  stallations. He came back to the States and quest 
“T’m putting mine in my gas mask,” said got married, and three months later he was man 
a kid squad leader — 20 years old and a_ on his way over again. Now the three of him t 
pfe now, but a staff sergeant when the them prepared to move —old men of an “How 
records straighten out. “And they tell you outfit that had fought hard and lost much munit 
in the States not to put stuff in your gas_ in a few desperate days in December. said. 
mask.” He shook his head. “How much time?” Tai 
“T’ll carry mine in my pocket,” said “Half an hour.” “W 
Oliver. “Let a bullet hit that pocket, and Tamachaski settled himself by the fire, “De 
they'll never find me,” he laughed. The ob- and the talk was of Greenland, as it must “Ww 
long yellow can of explosive made a lump have been mary times before. Greenland Thi 
in his jacket which already buldged. was colder than the snow and forests of “Ry 
32 
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“Ever since his discharge from the service, | can always tell when John doesn't want to be 
disturbed in his writing.” 


Belgium, “but we didn’t live like this.” 
Tamachaski, 
blue eyes, spoke of the boredom of six 
months on the tiny island, of the boredom 
within the Arctic Circle generally. Talk of 
boredom elsewhere relieved the boredom 
here — the waiting to move into the line. 

Schuttleworth went outside and a mo- 
ment later called back, ““There’s a new man 
out here.” 

Oliver was not interested. 

Schuttleworth and the new man stood 
outside, and the kid squad leader asked 
questions. ““Where’s your pack?” The new 
man had left it where somebody had told 
him to leave it; he would have to go get it. 
“How about ammunition?” He had am- 
munition. Grenades? “No grenades,” he 
said. 

Tamachaski heard the new voice. 

“Where you from?” he asked. 

“Pennsylvania,” said the new man. 

“What place?” 

The new man told him. 

“Ever hear of Du Bois?” Tamachaski’s 


a wiry little guy with very 


voice climbed a note each word, and it was 
funny the way he couldn’t believe this guy 
had never heard of Du Bois. Tamachaski 
was serious but his seriousness was absurd, 
and the other two laughed at him, Then he 
laughed at himself. “Hell,” he said, “Du 
Bois is just 14 miles from where he lives, 
and he never heard of Du Bois — dumb son 
of a bitch.” 

And the new man stood silent, a little 
forlorn. 

“What time is it?” 

“Fifteen till.” 

“I'll go down and see about the squad.” 
This was Schuttleworth, aware of his re- 
sponsibilities. He walked through the snow, 
clumping through it in his arctics, past the 
place where yesterday a shell had hit. The 
snow was blackened by the burst, and the 
pattern of fragmentation was plain in the 
snow. He walked on down through the 
woods to a group of men who stood by the 
fire, and the fire was the center of a dugout 
square where a shack had stood, half buried. 
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“The editor is out—would you care to leave your 
pen name?" 
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HUTTLEWORTH checked his men, 

but they already were under a spell. 
Shapiro — T/Sgt. Dave Shapiro of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—was telling the new men 
about things. Shapiro, who had won the 
Silver Star in Normandy, was just back 
from the hospital; he had been hit by a 
German rifle grenade at Brest and he was 
telling about that. 

“T’d turned around to tell the men t 
watch their flank when it hit me,” he said. 
“Tt hit right behind me. I was yelling at the 
guys and I had my mouth open. The doc 
said a piece must have gone through my 
cheek and right out of my mouth because 
they couldn’t find anything in there. 

“Anyway, I didn’t think I was hit very 
bad. I never knew the medic’s evacuation 
system was so fast, because I walked back 
to the aid station and the next thing I knew 
I had bandages all over me, and then I was 
getting operated on. 

“T remember I was laying on a table with 
nothing on but my shoes, rtading the Stars 
& Stripes. And a nurse came in and laughed 
at me and said, ‘If you could see yourself 
now.’ Then they started to operate, I put 
away that Stars © Stripes right now, you 
can believe me.” 

The new men heard it all but were im- 


passive. One kid still had his shipping 
number on his helmet; the chalk had not 
yet worn away. Shapiro talked of the new 
men to the few old men who were left, and 
the conversation was frank. 

“It’s good,” said Shapiro, “that we've 
had this time to tell them how it is up 
there. Some of them listen; some of them 
don’t. You have to raise hell with ’em. | 
had to raise hell the other night when that 
guy got shot with his own gun.” Shapiro 
was indignant. “The guy hands another guy 
a loaded gun with the safety off.” 

The talk went to first reactions in com- 
bat. “I tell *°em,” said Shapiro, “when they 
see a guy get it they just gotta think TS, 
I’ve seen my friends get it — we all have — 
and it’s just TS. Sure, it bothers you, but 
what the hell can you do?” 

This was veteran talk, but over by -the 
fire where a group warmed themselves and 
got to know each other there was other talk. 

“You shave this morning?” 

“Sure, shave every morning.” 

A third voice came in. “I’ve shaved once 
since I’ve been in the Army,” this voice 
offered. “I bet I’m the youngest guy here. 


» 99 


I’m just 18. 


EHIND the fire sat another newly made 

non-com. In precise lettering he was 
listing the names of the men on his squad 
on a V- mail blank, bracketing them as rifle- 
men, plain or fancy. He made a change 
and looked up. 

“Hey, you.” He was talking to a new 
ran standing by the fire. “You take the 






» grenades.” 
“Oh, jeez,” said the new grenadier, that 

A voice said, ‘““What’s that?” 

A voice answered, proudly, “Don’t you 
know what that is? It’s a combination tool 
for a BAR.” 

“Oh, sure,” said the first voice, mildly 
ashamed. 

“How much time?” 

“Should be now.” 

“Let’s burn this wood.” A man put a 
plank on the ground and tried to break it 
with his foot. The stomp sent yellow mud 
fiying into the face of a man who had been 
sitting quietly by the fire. 
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“What the hell?” He rubbed his face with 
his sleeve. ““You’d think I was wounded,” he 
said, imagining spots on his face. “Already,” 


he added. 


There was talk and then there wasn’t 
talk among the men at the fire. 
There was talk of automobiles at home. 


“TI had a Nash that was a hell of a nice 
job.” There was a pause. Then, “I 
thought Hudsons were pretty good cars.” 
And the talk of gleaming cars was strange 
in the woods, foreign to everything around 
the fire. There was talk of the Russians, and 
the new man spoke of the Russian offensive 
with certain eagerness. Then there was no 
talk at all from any of them. 


always 


It was past time. 

Finally one man — the new grenadier — 
said rather loudly and to nobody in particu- 
lar, “Come on Russia.” 

A small guy came down a path through 
the snow, and when they saw him coming 
the old men started up and began to work 
into packs. 

“Company runner,” somebody said. 

The runner spoke to Shapiro and then 
went back up the trail and Shapiro turned 
to the men who sat by the fire in mud and 
snow. 

“Orders changed,” announced Shapiro. 
We don’t move out till 8 o’clock tonight.” 
grinned and his 
the cold. 


The big tech sergeant 
breath blossomed out in 
“Make yourselves comfortable,” he said. 


© Yank, The Army Weekly. 


Saga 
Sir: 

For twelve years I have read the Writer's 
Dicest, shared the and } 
countless writers that contribute. 
I started reading the Dicest can be contributed 


jOVS sorrows of the 


The reason 


to my first and only writing friend, Glenn H. 
Wichman, author of countless westerns. 

When I first met Glenn, he was a druggist 
the corner store. I was a high school kid with 
a burning ambition to be a newspaper man. He 


in his spare 
guy in 
sporting 
high 


was writing we 
me, he the greatest 
school, I was 
the Franklin 


*sterns 





was 
covering all events for 
Press, weekly schoo] paper 

f +} 


Outside of school, I wrote for free, for three 
local weeklies ; The Highland Park News-Herald, 
Commi Independence and Post Dispatch. 
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A short time later, I finished schoo] and found 
myself in the middle of the terrible thirties. 
Newspaper men were walking the streets. I had 
to eat, so I became a railroader, like my father 
and his father, and so on back for three genera- 
tions. Eight years sped by, I lost track of Glenn, 
found myself working sixteen hours a day on 
the railroad. Writing and writing ambition, never 
left me alone during the years on the swinging 
rails. I read my monthly copy of W. D., and 
mumbled to myself that some day I would try 
my hand at writing articles. My first wife and I 
parted, and I had a small son to raise all by 
my lonesome. 

Then, two years ago I met the woman I 
should have met earlier in life. She had a 
daughter; I had a son; we said, “I do”. And 
before we knew it, we had a happy family. The 
railroad business soared, I found myself as a 
passenger conductor running, troop, hospital, and 
main-trains. In the meantime, my wife found 
some of my past writings filed away. 

Then she started in on me. “Why don’t you 
write again?’ she would say. I declared, “no 
ne’. She put a notebook in my grip and told 
me to get busy. So, at the end of the other line, 
I began to write. I found listed in W. D. in the 
market tips section, that Physical Culture maga- 
zine needed articles. Wrote three health articles, 
sent them in, and sold all three for two cents a 
word. Dashed out a score more, some bounced, 
three more were accepted. Later in the year, 
was awarded a ten dollar prize on one of the 
shorts. I wrote a three-hundred worder, sent it 
to Blue Book, under the title, ““A Greater Man 
Will Return’. Received twenty-five dollars in 
time. Do you think my wife, Myrtle, was satis- 
fied? No! She needled me into writing fiction. 
I yelled, “I fiction. I’m an article 


iter. 





can’t write 
WI 

Then I found out where Glenn Wichman was 
located, hopped over to see him. He didn’t re- 
nember me. I told him of my recent luck, and 
my wife’s demands that I try fiction. He looked 

me and said, ‘“‘Why not?” He advised me to 
try my luck at detective fiction of the short 
length, not over three thousand words. My wife 
thought up an idea. I wrote it in about 1700 
words, mailed it out to Daisy Bacon’s Detective 
Story. Wrote five more, sent them out. Then, I 
mail box. Finally, I 
from Daisy Bacon. 
and that she liked 
stood, it would take 
figure it out. I re- 
I was holding a check 


began haunting the empty 


eceived a small envelope 


She suggested a _ re-write, 
the idea, but as the 
a Philadelphia lawyer to 
wrote it, and in no time 
j hands. 


story 


lo end this wordy piece, I would like to give 
my deepest thanks to the swell writers and editors 
to help the new writers 


give their time 





Hat DEAN COOPER 
481 Hartford Ave., 
Los Angeles 13 Calif. 








Sir: 

I am thirty-one, and I have been trying to 
learn writing since I was twenty-three. I never 
get even a smile from smaller publications, but I 
do have an inspiring collection of letters and 
notes from the several big ’uns that I’ve sent to 
consistently. My first submission to the Post was 
the first they bought, but I’m ashamed to admit 
that a couple of dozen stories had to intervene 
before my second sale. 

Miss Marion H. Turner of the Post has pet- 
ted me along for three years nearly—from my 
first sale there to my second, which has not yet 
been published ; but Miss Turner has left to be 
married, and Mrs. Marione Derrickson has 1 
the job of looking after my efforts. 
where I have not sold, I have a wonderful fri 
Miss Nancy Watson—who has taught me the 
things that the Writer’s Dicest, which is whs 
I’ve learned about all I know of writing, left off 

I had no luck with an agent but do better to 
make my own contacts. . . . My husband, who 





is a weather observer, has been in service for 
two years and before that was a principal in th 
Rogers’ schools, a little south of here. I cam 
back to our Hetle shabby house perched on a 
hillside across from town—which is four hundre d 
big—and thought if there was any good i 
writing it ought to come forth if I bocce 
on it. 

The biggest help to my writing—outside of 
the Dicest, The Post, 
friends—has been the event of my son John 
You’ve no idea how much my work has im- 
proved, although it has a long way to go yet 
Such a pity that such a wonderful impetus to a 
profession has to be limited to the feminine sex; 
and I suspect that if there are more successful 
women writers than there are men, that that 
explains it. 

Just now I am trying to finish a novel which 
I meant to finish a year ago and didn’t, which 
is of my own countryside thirty years ago. 

Arkansas, incidentally, as I know it from my 
corner is a spot kin to paradise; although: the 
fact that it is my home might prejudice me. 

I have a little difficulty working on the novel, 
getting a fresh supply of stories out in the mail, 
and doing my housework; but if I don’t do my 
own housework I don’t think as well. 
suppose I’ll have to go through life mopping the 
floors and washing the dishes, in order to think ? 








Collier’s, and my fond 


Do you 


If I have taken too much of your time, it is 
because I have so depended upon the DicEst 
and its help to me that I consider it my friend 
For these long years I have studied it, and arti- 
cles by Art Burks, Arch Whitehouse, Donald 
Hough, Aron Mathieu, Jim Moynahan, Robert 
Erisman—and those are just the few in my mind 


WHAT IS YOUR HEART BREAK? 





from a whole galaxy of names—have been my 
guide. I have often noticed that the pieces 
which have helped me most have been written 
by men; and that they are so concise, so straight 
thinking in their direction of writing. 

In April’s Dicest of 1942 Art Burks wrote a 
piece called “Journey’s Milepost” which I still 
read when I think I cannot bear another rejec- 
tion, for with his comforting idea that each piece 
written is a “thought thrown into the blue” for 
someone else, if not ourselves, to catch and 
benefit from—I have been consoled. While I 
have achieved sales only twice in over two years 

been two stories in that period 
which I was assured would have been considered 
for purchase, had they reached the offices of the 
Post sooner. They had only shortly before pur- 


there have also 


chased similar pieces. Those assurances and 
their praise didn’t bring me any checks, but they 
gave me confidence in Art Burks’ theory. For 
who knows but what next time we may profit 
by someone’s belated or short-aimed . thought 
thrown into the blue? 

For instance, the man down the road may 
give me a tongue lashing (he did) for being 
fraid to walk past his straying bull with my 
baby, and no matter how hurt I might be (for I 
was, I cannot bear to be scolded!) and no mat- 
ter how impassioned an account of that inc ris nt 
might set down on paper to relieve my feelings 
I did that, too!) it remains static and useless 
unless I find how to translate all those emotions 
I had, and my experience, into a story which 





lust move forward and have pace as well as 
emotion. By the time one is finished, perhaps 
there'll be one paragraph of what he actually 
felt originally—and yet, like a chunk of salt pork 
in a pot of beans, it is the flavor, And—it im- 
ts depth and feeling and power. 

It is true that we might write as sound a story 
using such an incident if we’d never had that 
ience. But it would not have that extra 
nsion which comes with the experiencing of 
t particular fear, and that particular hurt. 
extra dimension our work must have if we 
Even the cleverest hack in the 
world | 1as it to his work; it is 

killfulness at potboiling. 

y was Marion Turner of the Post who made 
me understand—after a solid year!—the impor- 
tance of how you put yourself into your work. 
The joy, the fear, the hurt, the quality that is 
you—it must all be a part of the plot and it 
must all be translated with movement. While 
our characters are feeling an emotion, they are 
also acting and moving toward a conclusion. 














are to succeed. 
his cleverness, 


It is my own personal failing, when distressed, 
usually to go off by myself and hibernate until 
I have things straight in my mind; unfortunately 
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I allow my characters the same privilege. And 
it won't work. For if my character is afraid of 
a bull or its owner, he can’t just go home and 
wait for fate to intervene, he’s got to act. 

There is, for each of us, a period of darkness. 
Night, wherein the stars of hope shine faint, if 
they shine at all. If we have not lived in this 
period of twilight, we have it yet before us, for 
who can hope to walk in sunlight all the way? 
Each of us has to have his heartache, his dis- 


appointment, his loss. In the world of tomor- 


row, there will be too many who will have to 
learn to live with a heartache. Some of them 
will want to be writers. 

Some will be women left alone. Some will be 
men who cannot forget what they have seen or 
suffered. Some will be men and women who have 
lost their faith, and there will be some who have 
found it. That loss, that hurt, or that faith, will 
be part of them as individuals. We, too, are made 
up of the same stuff. 

What is your heart break? How can you use 
it? All the world is there to hear and be heart- 
ened if we can make of it a song. 

HELEN FRIEDEL MosIER (MRs.) 
Sulphur Springs, Ark. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club, Harper and 
Brothers, Little Brown © Company, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, and Random House, whose pur- 
chase of the long-established reprint house of 
Grosset and Dunlap was announced last month, 
have assumed active management of the enter- 
prise. 

General policies will be set by the Board of 
Directors. John O’Connor, the new head of the 
organization, will develop these in cooperation 
with a committee on planning and promotion 
composed of executives of Random House. 

Grosset and Dunlap wish to emphasize two 


points : 
1. The business will be conducted as an 
entirely independent enterprise. It is inter- 


ested in acquiring reprint rights from all pub- 
lishers. The participating firms’ own staffs and 
programs are not affected. They will continue 
to sell reprint rights to certain of their publica- 
tions to various houses other than Grosset and 
Dunlap. 

2. Although important changes and expan- 
sions are planned for the reorganized firm, no 
attempt will be made to effect them all at once. 
The business is today at the highest level of its 
history. It is selling every last book possible 
under existing paper restrictions. Momentous 
improvements planned for the selection, manu- 
facture, and distribution of Grosset and Dunlap 
books will manifest themselves gradually. 

Grosset and Dunlap have enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of the book world for over forty 
years. The new management is fully aware of 
its responsibilities and opportunities. 

GrossET AND DUNLAP, 

1107 Broadway, New York City. 


JUNE, 
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Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Sir: 
Another soul sends out a clarion call across 
the pages of our friend W. D.; “Far Rockaway 
to writer’s club or fellow writers—do any of 
you living in ‘dese yere pahts’ care to get to- 
gether for literary confabs?—-I hope—I hope!” 
FLORENCE PASTERNAK, 
1128 Brunswick Avenue, 
Far Rockaway, New York. 


“Glad I Tried" 
Sir: 

I see WD is going strong and with added fea- 
tures. “‘No Time for Fame” in the January issue 
by H. S. Arnow was a very fine article. I am a 
tyro of long standing. I always come back to 
WD. I can remember the long struggle of get- 
ting nowhere in writing. Yet I am glad I tried, 
for I needed the beating. What I didn’t know 
about anything was enormous. If I am not too 
brash I would like to pass along this one sug- 
gestion. 

I once took a job in a ship yard where wooden 
boats were under construction. The majority of 
the workmen were Scandinavian. A very clanish 
lot. The foreman, an American, hired me but 
the Swedes didn’t liké my accent or something. 
The boat I was assigned to was a 150-foot army 
freighter to be built for Alaskan waters. They 
were planking it and the timbers were hard 
white cedar four by six and twenty feet long or 
more. They were taken hot out of the steam 
chest and hand carried to place, and clamped to 
fit the contour of the ship. A hard job but the 
Swedes didn’t want me on their gang. I went 
to the foreman and told him either let me plank 
or fire me. He let me plank. Then the Swede 
boss got sore. 

He took me to his two favorite stooges and 
said, “He says he is aching to work, see he gets 
vot he vonts.” I did. But I planked and I got 
top wages. I wish years ago I had gone at writ- 
ing as I have had to go at other things. Compe- 
tition in the writing game is stiff and so it is 
elsewhere. You have to grab ahold somewhere 
at sometime and hang on. What we all need is 
rugged physical training to make us unafraid to 
meet life head on. 

James W. HERMAN, 
327 Kentucky Street, 
Vallejo, Calif. 
® It’s generally conceded that a successful writer 
can best use talent, wit, and the will to struggle, 
of which the last two are most important.—Ed. 


Good Rates at Argosy for Shorts 
Sir: 

You’re a busy man, but I want to tell you 
that Argosy picked up a murder story, 3000 
words, for $250.00. Hey, hey! 

Jutrus W. Lona, 
Long, Long & Abel, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
































































Confessions Today 


By ELIZABETH 


OUR Aunt Agatha and the town 

librarian won’t believe you—or bother 

to investigate your statement—when 
you tell them that today’s confession bears 
little relation to the old sin-SUFFER-and- 
repent saga that raised eyebrows a few 
years back; but it’s true, all the same. Like 
any other story designed to appeal to 
women, whether it appears in the slicks, the 
secondary women’s magazines or even in 
more highbrow periodicals, it is a modern 
problem story. And the problem had better 
be timely and highly emotional or your 
manuscript hasn’t a chance. 

I’m lucky in living near enough to New 
York to call on iy editors, and the infor- 
mation I’ve gleaned first-hand from them 
has convinced me that the bridge between 
the slick-type story and the confession is 
narrowing, except where humor is con- 
cerned. Good writing is required, even a 
certain amount of sophistication, and cer- 
tainly an awareness of the contemporary 
scene. And more than a merely rudimen- 
tary knowledge of psychology is demanded 
of the writer. 

Hazel Berge, editor of Modern Romances, 
whose stories are noted for their dramatic 
quality, advised me to remember that her 
readers can be reached solely through their 
emotions, not through reason. Emotion, 
Miss Berge states, is the great common de- 
nominator; if we learn anything through 
education, it is that few indeed are those 
whose decisions and actions are free from 
an emotional bias. She urges the writer to 
keep feeling, emotion, in every sentence in 
which it’s possible to, resorting to exposition 
and straight narration only when it’s abso- 
lutely necessary to make clear the motiva- 
tion of your character’s behavior. Bear in 
mind that these readers are the ones who 
devour the tabloids, turning eagerly to the 
graphically written human-interest story 


Grey STEWART 


about the baby found abandoned on a park 
bench or the wealthy debutante’s elope- 
ment with a mechanic. Formerly, these 
readers bought confessions because of the 
sex angle, and a substitute excitement must 
be created for them—something specific, 
sensational, usually, but always moral, They 
are much more respectful of conventional 
morality than the class about which they 
like to read. Never permit the wicked, even 
in the form of a minor character, to flourish 
indefinitely like a green bay tree! 

Be sure your hero or heroine—that is, 
your narrator—is a participant, not a mere 
observer, and keep him constantly in the 
center of your action. A good rule to follow 
is to tell the story from the point of view of 
the person who stands to lose the most. 
Today’s story is not necessarily a “sin” 
story, but the narrator must triumph over 
a definite problem, and the theme—and 
here the confessions do part ways with the 
slicks—must always be an important one, 
based on a dominant character trait. 

Both Miss Berge, and Mrs. Florence 
Cleveland, the editor of True Confessions 
(which, you can tell Aunt Agatha, is the 
largest selling magazine on the newsstands 
of America*), as well as Mrs. Rose Wyn, 
of Secrets, like family stories. As Miss Berge 
puts it, many of her readers are still living 
at home, still faced with the difficulties that 
arise within the family unit; and even 
where they have left home, they are the 
type of people whose families remain ex- 
ceedingly important to them. In “I Married 
A Family,” a story of mine which ran in 
the July, 1944, Secrets, my heroine is 
brought to appreciate the value of family 
life through having her husband’s people, 
whom she has ignored, stand by her at a 
time in her life when she is terrified and 





*The other four are: (1) Reader’s Digest, (2) Ladies’ 
Home Journal, (3) McCalls, (4) Life. 
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alone. In another story, sold to True Con- 
fessions, the narrator, who dislikes the 
whole idea of marriage, is converted, by 
seeing the sustaining comfort his girl’s par- 
ents and their children render each other 
during a crisis, to the conviction that it’s 
what you bring to marriage that makes or 
breaks it. 


HERE’S another big change in the con- 

fessions today: the Milquetoast heroine 
is as passé as the bustle. “Don’t have people 
be too self-sacrificing,” Miss Berge warns. 
“Jt’s irritating. Your characters should have 
plenty of spunk.” Erma Lewis, of Hillman 
Periodicals (Real Story, Real Romances) 
is equally explicit on this point; and she, 
too, specifically designates “spunk” as a 
prerequisite. “I don’t want ‘simple’ charac- 
ters; I want ‘complex’ ones,” Miss Lewis 
says. “They must not drip sweetness and 
light and must never be mere types.” 

Mrs. May Kelley, of Personal Romances, 
is particularly interested in stories of young 
love. This magazine even presented the love 
story of a fifteen-year-old girl—and did so 
beautifully and credibly, against a War 
background. But “young love” stories must 
not be light-weight in emotional values; 
the problems must be as real and acute as 
those of older married couples, as, indeed, 
they often are in life. In “Because I Didn’t 
Wait” (Personal Romances, December, 
1943), I told the story of a seventeen-year- 
old who married a soldier out of pity, of her 
one night with him and the annulment that 
followed. It was frank, from the sex point 
of view, for the confessions of today; but I 
believe it was published because the prob- 
lem was timely, representative of youth’s 
angle—and acute. 

About the matter of timeliness. You’ve 
got to think approximately six months 
ahead or your manuscript is quite likely to 
be concerned with a situation that is 
already a cliché in editorial offices. As Mrs. 
Cleveland, of True Confessions, says, the 
straight rehabilitation story was overworked 
long ago; to be salable, a rehabilitation tale 
must have a new, very fresh slant. 

I solved this on one occasion by assem- 
bling all the data I could on occupational 
therapy and using it as a background for a 
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plot that might otherwise have been classed 
as rather conventional. But the climax was 
directly tied up with my background, so 


“Hero Without Wings” sold to Personal 
Romances (December, 1944, issue). In 
another instance, a friend of mine who 


works at an Army hospital where thousands 
f “N. P.” cases are handled (neuro-psy- 
chiatrics, men afflicted with nervous disor- 
, told me that some parents refused to 
take their sons back home because they 
thought these boys were “crazy.” This was 
a situation which cried for justice and the 
dissemination factual data to misin- 
formed persons. The story that resulted 
brought a check for two hundred dollars 
from True Confessions. My best tales come 
from getting wrought up over wrongs and 
injustices—but they must be current ones! 

Every year the list of taboos and clichés 
alters. You know by now, of course, that 
the old-line seduction tale and the illegiti- 
mate infant is out. (They’ve moved over to 
McCall’s, one editor points out!) War 
stories are not wanted by confession editors 
now; in fact, Mrs. Wyn, of Secrets, has 
never wanted the straight War story. And 
with few exceptions, editors are bored by 
tales where the narrator gets into trouble 
by lying about his or her past or where big 
sister gets all the gravy and little sister stays 
home in sackcloth to take care of good old 
Mom. Above all, no more spy or sabotage 
stories. Begin to think about women War 
workers returning to their homes and mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments. 

One last tip from an editor. Maybe it’s 
one you don’t need, but it helped me more 
than any single piece of advice I’ve been 
given. Ethel Pomeroy, the managing editor 
of Secrets and one of the most generous 
and articulate advisers I’ve ever had, said 
once that she never purchased a story where 
you couldn’t go back over it and trace the 
growth and development of the leading 
characters, where they were not different 
people at the end from the ones they were 
at the beginning. This, I think, is the big- 
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gest factor in making characters seem 
“real”—and that sense of reality, of being 
backstage with your hero or heroine is what 


sells confessions! 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer's Digest Short-Short Story Contest 


The 2,000 entries are now being returned and should be completed by August 15, Here are the 


Next month the 


balance, 


which are still being battled out by the judges. 


PRIZE WINNERS — 10! to 200 


Harry M. Lounsbery, Portland, Ore 
Kenyon Goode, Hollywood 46, Calif 
Harry G. Clarke, San Leandro, Calif 
William A. Struthers, 
Pvt. Bill F. Bartlett, 
Control Sq. 

Jeanette Eyerly, Des Moines 12, Iowa 
Betsy Emmons, through August Lenniger 
Mrs. Frances Doty, Boulder, Colo. 

Mrs. Grace Burrough, Seminole, Texas 
R. A. Greer, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Clinton Hillman, Gerald, Va 


Pucson, Ariz 
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T. M. Bradley, Seattle 44, Wash. 

Mrs. Anetta Krafsic, Portland 11, Ore 

Miss Anne Fynger, Montreal 8, Que. 

Pfe. William H. Languth, New York 3, N. ¥ 
Cpl. U. J. Ashmore, Sqdn. ‘‘A”’ 812 AAF Bl 
A. L. Solovey, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Lynn Angell Johnson, Duluth 5, Minn 

Alfred C. McGarry, Tujunga, Calif 

Kathryn E. Jarvis, Mathews, Va. 

E. Lloyd Jones, Denver 6, Colo. 

Frank Donovan, Los Angeles 16, Calif 
Bernard Gekoski, Webster Groves 19, Mo 
Kary Jarrett, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

James S. Strachan, St. Louis Park, Minn 


Mrs. E. H. Crawford, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Mrs. H. F. Gillie, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond Himelick, Marion, Ind 

Marion Wolfe, Elgin, Ill. 

Mrs. Peeples Rogers, Atlanta 3, Ga 

A. W. Houston, Redding, Calif. 

Frances Reed, Clearwater, Fla. 

Alice Craig Redhead, Cleveland 7, Ohio 
Derwydd Jones, Montreal 4, Quebec, Canada 
Winfrey T. Wade, Richmond 22, Va. 

Elena K. Mead, Vero Beach, Fla 

Monroe Robertson, Los Angeles 38, Calif 

Henry Pinkernell, Richmond Hill 19, N. ¥ 
Miss Vesta Hollingsworth, McPherson, Kan 
Irene Gilbride, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Miss Blanche Applebee, North Jay, Maine 

H. R. Mouillesseaux, Ridgewood, N. J 
Marna Lea Marshall, Oakland 3, Calif 

F. H. Linden, Hampton, Va. 

Lewis B. Thomas, Denver 5, Colo 
Donald Kirkley, Baltimore 7, Md 

Rita K. O'Neill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gretchen P. Jones, Shreveport, La 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Beckwith, San Mateo 
Mrs. Helen Orban, Baltimore 16, Md 
Elizabeth H. Middleton, Lanham, Md 
Jean Louise Backus, Berkeley 4, Calif 
Mrs. Wm. R. Molan, Torrington, Conn 
Martha Ahlers Villepigue, Chanute, Kans 
Esther Yegla, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

Grace Petersen, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Mrs. Barbara Constant, Colorado Springs, 
Lillian Harley, Hartsville, S. C. 

Mrs. Gertrude Thoms White, Albuquerque, N. M 
Mrs. Frank Burgess, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 
Margaretta Clark, Memphis 11, Tenn. 

S/gt. Wm. R. Charlton, 20721468, Hq. ASFTC 

Mrs. Jessie B. Bond, Long Beach 3, Calif. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Parker, Minneapolis, Minn 
Edward Crum, New York 34, N. Y 
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Rose Beckman, Western Springs, III. 

Aileen Buetow, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

Madelon E. Wagner, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Mildred Graves Asher, Van Nuys, Calif. 

L. K. Stuart, Rochester 11, N. Y. 

Constance Jones, San Diego 8, Calif. 

Vivian M. Slavin, Richmond, Calif. 

Marian Bruce Yost, Inglewood, Calif. 

Mrs. Saidee L. Slover, Levelland, Texas. 

Mrs. J. M. Mottley, Houston 6, Texas 

Dorothy M. Beeman, Soudertown, Pa. 

Alfred G. Kuehn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Andrew Peeples, Columbia, S. C. 

Allison Smith, San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Idella Purnell, Sierra Madre, Calif. 

James N. Mosel, Lt. USNR, Apt. A-1, Arlington, Va. 
Paul S. Nathan, New York 32, N. Y. 

Dorothy E. S. 
Anne Fynger, Montreal 8, Quebec. 
Sara Sikes, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Sara Sikes, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Mrs. Robert S. Griffin 
Nevada. 

Joe O. Barbrey, 
Anna Kay Peterson, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Mrs. Henry Olson, Chicago 40, IIl. 

Pfc. John Y. Quayle, Jr., 19179494, Section C, Box 
1339, KAAF. 

Mrs. Pearl Anoe, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lorraine Davis Smith, Chicago 13, Ill. 

Mrs. Gladys L. Dodd, Seattle 3, Wash. 

Mrs. Philip R. Long, Columbus, Ind. 

Elizabeth B. Richmond, Riverside, Conn. 

Jeannette B. Stein, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Beth Spencer, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Kathryn Hitte, Whiting, Ind. 

Mary Frances McDonough, The Mayfair, Wilming- 
ton 12, Dela. 


Hansen, Denver 6, Colo 


University of Nevada, Reno, 


Pensacola, Fla. 
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A WEEK 


Sir: 

I sat there in front of the typewriter with the 
blank sheet of paper in it and stared at it and 
stared at it. The paper stayed blank and so did 
my mind. Behind the typewriter is a stack of 
Writer's DiGEsts—some of them recent, some 
of them several years old. I picked one out of 
the pile at random, thinking to read until my 
brain began to perk. It happened to be the 
October, 1941, number, and there it was, the 
lead article, “This is the Way I make My Bread,” 
by the old maestro, Frank Gruber. You blurbed 
it, “A week in the life of a full-time professional. 

So I read it again, and I sat there thinking, 
well, that sounds like a writer's week should 
sound. Busy, not all the time with writing, of 
course, but with things pertaining to writing. 
Conferences with editors, and letters from other 
professionals, and book reviews — not even re- 
motely like my weeks, for instance! But then 
I’m not a professional writer, cither. Or at least 
not a full-time professional writer. A couple of 
pulp sales, a few articles, followed by over a 
year of no writing at all, during which time we 
moved from the Northwest to San Francisco ; 
and now at it again, with no sales recently, but 
amitions to climb up a notch to the lowlier slicks. 

I got to thinking about this past week, and | 
thought my gosh, no wonder it has taken me so 
long to get so far! Why, I don’t even SOUND 
like a writer! Like this 


MONDAY: On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday I attend a writer’s workshop. Class be- 
gins at nine-thirty; it takes me an hour to get 


there (due to San Francisco’s remarkable trans- 
portation system, and I don’t care if the Golden 
Gate is THAT beautiful!) so I hop out of bed 
at six-thirty in order to get in a few licks at the 
house and have breakfast ready for my spousc, 
who creeps in at seven from his night’s work. I 
eat with one eye on the clock, although out of 
deference to hubby’s tolerance for my writing 
phobia, I try not to appear hurried or under 
pressure. 

He retires to the living room for a squint at 
the paper; I hastily clear the table and reset it 


and then open the hall door and stand back 
while the Terrible Three begin their day. I 
always get things ready the evening before, 


thinking in my credulity that this once I won't 
have to do anything in the morning toward get- 
ting them ready for school; but Harold, twelve, 
pulls a button off his shirt, Donald; ten, drops 
his toothbrush into an unmentionable receptacle, 
and nine-year-old Beverly forgot to dispose of 
her chewing gum before she went to bed and it 
is now enmeshed in her long blonde tresses. 

At quarter of nine hubby has retired, the 
children have left for school in a flurry of jump- 
ropes and spellers, the Scottie is banished to the 
backyard, I have made sandwiches, soup, and 


IN THE LIFE OF A WRITER 


the children’s lunch, and planned 
grab brief case and streak for 


pudding for 
dinner. | 
the bus. 

I arrive at class only twenty minutes late. | 
thought when this first started that I 
wouldn’t attend the morning sessions, but they 
are so meaty I can’t afford to miss them. We 
use a good text-book, and the classes bring back 
into my mind a lot of things this past year of no 
writing had lost for me. The class is small, and 
more helpful for being so. The afternoon ses- 
sion is a workshop, rather than a class. Members 
and 


my 


class 


bring their finished work and read it, we 
criticize and suggest markets. Sometimes our 
criticisms are almost identical; sometimes we 


disagree violently and discuss a story from many 
angles. It is most helpful to me—enough so to 
be worth the time it takes. I have been aston- 
ished to find how quickly, clearly, and accur- 
ately the faults in some one else’: 
story, what needs to be done to 
yet I am so blind to the faults 
in my work. Between this class and Mr. 
Lenniger’s patient efforts, however, I am learn- 
ing to measure my own work, too. Our teacher 
is a former newspaper man with practical ideas 
about writing, and most class members have had 
some sales; some of them are semi-pros. 

Class is out at two P.M. Some of us stop in 
for a cup of coffee and a piece of pie, and to 


I can see 
and even sce 
correct it—and 
own 


discuss a story one of the students wrote. Be- 
fore I know it the clock says three, and I’m 
off for home in a hurry. I find Joe still asleep, 
which I promptly put an end to; Harold’s at 
the printer’s where he works after school; and 


the milkman only left one quart instead of three. 
I peel potatoes, mix clam fritters, pack hubby’s 
lunch; and by five-thirty dinner is over, Joe 
gone to work, and Harold comes home, hungry 
as a bear. See what I mean? It doesn’t sound 
much like a writer’s “‘My Week,” does it? 

By eight-thirty the dishes are done, the kids 
bathed and listened to and tutored and put to 
bed, the dog snores softly in front of the fire 
and I become a writer. I begin by brewing a 
big pot of coffee. Two cups, and I’m off on the 
keys. Re-writing, this time. Final Pin 
a slow typist and I begrudge every minute spent 
in preparing the final copy; but it has to be 
done. So I type until ten, drink another cup of 
coffee, work again until eleven. Then the mis- 
takes begin to and I know it’s time to 
quit. 

I think of the character 
for class but decide against it. I’m too tired; 
and besides, no school tomorrow. I reread what 
I’ve typed. It is a story I hope will go to Life 
Story, if Lenniger thinks it good enough. It 
sounds pretty good. 

TUESDAY: Up at seven, follow rou- 
tine of breakfasts and getting the children off to 


copy. 


mount 


sketch I should do 


usual 
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POST-WAR 


Plans should be made now. Convert your 
writing into cash through handling publicity. 

My 20 years .XP erience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and bli ble now through what is 
aps the I ute special 
zed mail cour pub sred to the student. This 
course is down- “to; earth designed to teach .you 
to ear cee nd to function on your own as a cad 
fied pu is 

Send for Free Pamphlet, 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., 












“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT 


San Francisco 8, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly and accurately by an experienced 
typist. Minor corrections in Grammar, Spelling and 
punctuation if desired. Carbon free, mailed flat. Forty 
cents per 1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty- 
five cents per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand St., Hornell, N. Y. 








"Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








In The Bookardan DOWN PAGE LENGTH 
You write consecutive notes and index all of them 
chronologically, alphabetically, and numerically, at the 
same time. All subjects are topically dissected. 
INQUIRE 
PRICE $1.10, postpaid. Capacity 450 Notes. 
NUPLAN RECORD CO., Maryland Bldg., Wash., D. C. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
goed that congo Somts welcome stories ‘“‘doctored’’ 

me. Editc gents and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY ’ MODER. ATE. “RATES. Free office report 
on one short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 











THE GHOSTERS: Criticism, Revision 


Those we are helping report excellent results in under 
standing and sales. We modestly suggest that we can do 
for you what you probably cannot do for yourself. Why 
not try us, without risk. Report on one short story, tw 
folios, The Plot Book and Short Feature writing, $1.00 
if you mention this journal. 


Writecraft Service, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 











POETS 


Send self- addressed stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 
PROGR AM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 

Tou will receive also description of HELP YOUR 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











DIGEST 


school. Donald has lost his Yo-yo and is in- 
consolable; he simply cannot go to school with- 
out it. I point out sternly the purpose of an 
institution of learning, looking for his Yo-yo 
meanwhile, and finally find the darn thing in the 
refrigerator where he laid it when he swiped the 
dish of pudding after dinner last night. I 
plunge into the family laundry. Between tubs 
I do the dishes, clean the house. Then to the 
grocery, where I do most of the week’s shopping. 
I stop to haggle with the butcher for some bacon, 
but no luck. Home = to get lunch. At one 
o’clock the house is still and I sit down at my 
Woodstock and go to aoe An idea for an 
article based on my experience in a children’s 
hospital has been batting around in my head 
for a couple of weeks. It has finally taken shape 
and I go to work on it without much trouble. 
At two-thirty Beverly comes in from school. I 
try to go on, but soon the others are at home, 
Joe gets up, and it is time to get dinner again. 
I, for one, hope vitamin tablets are a forerunner 
of meal tablets! 

At nine o’clock I try to finish the article, but 
my mind won’t pick it up. I get to thumbing 
through the new Cosmo on my desk. I wonder 
if my name will ever grace the title page, know- 
ing perfectly well as I wonder that I’m being 
silly ; of course it will! 

I pick up a love pulp containing one of my 
stories and read it. I feel a little sick after 
reading it. Maybe I won’t hit Cosmo after all. 
Not when I write like that. I open my brief 
case and spend an hour and a half on my school 
work. To bed at eleven. 

WEDNESDAY: School again. Astonished to 
have it pointed out to me that my character 
sketches are not character sketches at all, but 
situations. Finally I see my biggest weaknesses. 
I get so interested in why people do things that 
I tell what I think of them instead of letting 
them act and talk. Resolve to do some extra 
work on this point. A fellow student reports a 
fifty dollar sale to Read. I envy her to pieces. 
Decide to finish the article I started yesterday. 

Come home to find my story back from Mr. 
Lenniger. ‘‘Charmingly written,” he says, “but 
not enough plot. Too much repetition—could 
sell it as a short-short. Would make a nice 
bit in a novel, but no go this way.” 

Why, the guy is crazy! Of course it hasn’t 
much plot; but it doesn’t need much! It is the 
story of a little girl who fears that she has 
leprosy. I show her worries, her effort to find 
out whether she has it, finally she figures out a 
way to check up on it, and finds that she doesn’t 
have it; but in the meantime she has cheated in 
arithmetic, feeling that that didn’t matter while 
she thought she was going to die, and now it 
There is a final touch of irony 
where she overhears her mother say to her 
father, “Children are so carefree!” 

Then I calm down a bit. I recall the articles 
I have read in WD where other writers have 


worries her. 
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AN APPOINTMENT 
ON oth AVENUE 


‘ had similar experiences with agents, and have 


come through finding that the agent was right. 
I read the story again, trying to imagine that it 
isn’t mine, but a story being read in workshop. 
I read the letter of criticism over again. It 
could be cut here—and here— Charmingly 
written, he says. Now this story I’m getting 
ready to mail him now, that has more plot, real 
conflict. Bet he won’t dare send that back! 

By bedtime it is ready to mail. Also, I have 
finished the article. 

THURSDAY: This is the day I visit the 
beauty shop. No writing today. 

FRIDAY: The Terrible Three are on a ramp- 
age this morning, which winds up with all the 
hot cereal spilled on the kitchen floor instead of 
into three perpetually hollow stomachs. I ladle 
out dry creal instead, and attack the kitchen 
with mop and bucket, one eye clock-ward; but 
it’s no‘use. This is one interruption too many, 
and I forego the morning session at school. Do 
the ironing instead. At the afternoon workshop 
I read my article, and it is approved, with a 
couple of minor changes. Plan to retype it 
tonight. 

On the bus, I overhear one girl telling an- 
other how her sweetie in the South Pacific had 
sent her money to buy an engagement ring. 
“You know he can’t buy one there. Well, I went 
to the store and there was this perfectly gorgeous 
pair of ear-rings, just what I’ve been dreaming 
about. I couldn’t resist them, so I bought them 
instead of the ring, and now I don’t know what 
to tell Bob when he comes in next week.” 

So of course I started another story instead 
of finishing my article. 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY: A total loss to 
the writer me, with the whole family home. I 
clean house, lay in a meat loaf and a stew, 
mend, and in general get ready for next week. 
A whole week, with a score of 3000 words of 
new copy, 2000 retyped. Some weeks I do that 
much new work. Some weeks I don’t do a line. 

There you have it. A week in the life of a 
non-professional writer! 

Mrs. Evis JosBerc, 

231 Thornton Ave., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
® Just because we love you, Mrs. Joberg, sell 
10 original stories for $50 each or better between 
now and next year this time and we’ll give you 


a $100 bonus.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Do you know if there is a writer’s club or 
group in Billings? At present I am working in 
a war plant but manage to get in a few hours 
of writing each week. Have had some pulp stuff 
published and some juvenile shorts. 

Would appreciate getting in touch with such 
a club. 

Jounny Potston, 
Midland Hotel, 
Billings, Montana. 


4! 








I am expecting you te come into my 
office and see what I can do for you in 
the way of sales. 


You say that is impossible—you live 
too far from 5th Avenue? Well... per- 
haps that is true, but my reports are the 
kind which evaporate space. Their per- 
sonal touch transports my clients right 
here to me in New York. 


Selling manuscripts is my business. 
Writing them is yours. If you just make 
that first appointment with me I feel 
sure that you shall desire many more, 
because I can get your manuscripts to 
the right editors much faster than you can. 


Editors want manuscripts which come 
from my agency because they have as- 
surance about them. I have been a 
literary agent for many years and I de- 
pend on my sales not just on taking 
money from my clients for reports. If 
your manuscripts are not salable but can 
be made so, you need my constructive 
help and suagestions. 


Proper guidance is the only successful 
manner of approach to fiction writing or 
to any other writing. The first step is 
to let me have your latest work for 
appraisal. 


Won't you please make that appoint- 
ment with me in my 5th Avenue office? 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


1 guarantee to all my writers that I never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


Sincerely, 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
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Sir: 
Trade Journal I 
FLORENCE STARIN} s: who 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY We have just purchased Drycleaning and are 
: ; a Se Sa has bee i rz 
N my fifteen years in the literary agency Laundry Progress, which —_ been published - rath 
ae : ergs es Fort Worth, Texas, for the past 15 years. This of tl 
business I have sold millions of words to ‘ll b oP pig Tana er linge AY ee ‘ 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, ee . aren -s “The — ae I b “2 fn —_ 1a 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- _ Ps a ig coat ‘ i Che ~ ce langed m0 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- pai apaigeestesl ronee és o ey voce it will _ 
woman's, Life Story and to all the leading — territory exten ing co ar north as St. we 
books in the pulp field. ,ouis, Mo., and Baltimore, Md. Its scope will as a 
be broad, including administration, sales, adver- to ¢ 
A satisfactory beginning . . . tising, delivery, plant operation, and personnel in the 
writes Betty Hogan the laundry and drycleaning fields. the 
“From the time you became my literary agent, a year A note in your publication to the effect that so t 
ago, you have sold for me every story, except one, we are looking for good free lance writers will be Ir 
that I have written, with five sales this last month aireriaied ’ bits: 
This is a very satisfactory beginning.”’ appr cla ed. (h 
; ' : It will be published monthly and deadlines for now 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from editorial material is the 15th. Articles up to 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 2500 words can be used and pictures are needed 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand urgently. Manuscripts will be reported on 
words. If you are a professional I will work cau Rates are from 2 cent to 2 cents a 
with you on a 10% basis. word. Payment on the 10th of month following Wes 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY publication unless otherwise arranged. Photos Sir 
: —= and sketches extra. No verse. Articles should T 
~ LEARN GAGWRITING! be written from the Southern angle preferably. fron 
H. L. Peace Publications, “Gr 
New method. Complete course Newton C. Evans, Editor, the 
only $2.00. Includes article on cre- 344 Camp St.. New Orleans 12 vest 
ating cartoon ideas and_ parodies sg i moar et ‘ 
with free coaching and market advice cras 
: DON FRANKEL, WD ' ebb 
° 3623 W. Dickens St., Chicago 47 Dodd Mead Fellowship that 
Sir: ject 
TYPING SERVICE Dodd, Mead and Company take pleasure in defe 
’ : . : announcing two new Intercollegiate Literary Fel- boo: 
_— —. Ms Seg on gh _ lowships in addition to the undergraduate con- off 
ee ee oe a aoe cee Ferny test instituted several years ago. The new awards an 
cents per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. : Sie h 
JULIA McGUIRE for graduate students and faculty members in thre 
c - 
21 O'Donnell Street Salemence, New Yerk American and Canadian universities and colleges, obst 
Phone 882 are to be given for an outstanding piece of non- the 
fiction. First closing date for these new fellow- holc 
SONGWRITERS ships is October 1, 1946. the 
Circulars are available. star. 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS R. T. Bonn, and 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT ae Mead & Company, Inc. Mai 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 139 Fourth ne New York 16 that 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" : i i pres 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ———_ — 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. ’ 
Or: 
—_— ——— A 
' Let me say that “The Pulp West’ by my f 
HELP, NOT HOOEY! friend Margulies is the best treatment of the 
Ask for details on my collaborative-teaching, by which subject ever published. It should be in the 
help you get clever plot ideas and write them into } - ee eng pers 2 ceeiiens 
salable stories of all types. Reasonable rates for my lands Of all editors; and ail writers and readers 
sete 9 help (no unreasonable long waits) which has of Western stories. 
rought quicker success to many discouraged writers i , , eee. 
and will to you if you have talent and will work Why not ask Leo to elaborate it somewhat, 
earnestly. Mention your particular problem. and then publish it as—say—a textbook selling 
WILL HEIDEMAN, 2115S. pes fe . D, New Ulm, Minn. for about 50 cents? I, myself, would take a 
— dozen copies immediately ; they’d be an invalu- 
THE WRITER'S KIT able gift to my younger writer friends—and 
$2.25 Postpaid maybe to some of my older friends who by pre- 
(Beyond 4th postal zone—cost {is $2.50) posterously exaggerating Western modes and 
nf 1 5 > t ° 
ao Canary ‘Second. Sheets 35 Getectes Enveloves manners have lost their markets. But most of \. 
1 ‘ — i ibbon— : SRS oe i : 
So Mccts Gates Pane Ps ge A those lads—wirra, wirra—are too old to learn. 
THE WRITERS KIT Kingsley Moses, 
Dept. WD, 6135 Stanton Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. Kent, Conn. 
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Oakland, Calif. JUVENILES 
Sir: Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
“ " send it to me--it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
I would like to contact a group of writers ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
who are selling, on the verge of selling, or who send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
. ; . 1 close fee and return postage with manuscript. 
ind are genuinely trying to produce selling copy, HELEN M. SPENCE 
rather than a group basking in the reflected glory ° 
Beg - — ~~: a Bmor) 200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
his of those who are sincere in their efforts. 
our Am not particularly interested in a writer's ; 
zed club but have no objections to one if the group WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
vill feels so inclined. I have recently completed a PICA TYPE 
St. “studio” at the rear of my home that can be used ee, te Fagg og Magy “experienced. typists. 
. . : . First copy on 16 o Ib. Bond, ‘carbon "Tree. Every page 
vill as a meeting place to any one who might want proof ad; minor corrections in spelling, grammar, "‘Sunote- 
* 4 Spa - . ation, if desired. 5 per 1000 rds. ‘% discount ever 
er- to drop over and talk shop. Tried to refer to 10,060. Postry 36 per line. Mailed flat. PROMPTNESS 
in the building as my studio, but the neighbors and ALMA KETRING 
the wife persist in calling it “Ed’s Dog House,’ S08 Gast Sever Sher, opeenee 5 See 
nat so the name remains. - 
be In the last few years, I have sold fifteen storics ro) Oo £ T S 
hunting and fishing) to the Outdoor field, but 
. + . Your favorite poem set to music for your own personal en 
for now am concentrating on fiction. joyment. No Strings attached. Ne copyrights. Music is sold 
to _ to you at ae ad pe Fad OO per song Se a peg eae Peg 
J f ? ~~ er classica 8 e lanc ccompanime ude . 
) d E. A. MEcca, pes free” is eeane” molar. for your own gg provided = 
> > x Te . s giv e ser, } y omptly 
: 1816 69th Ave., sera sa" if yeu are not oatiafied. Specify range thigh, me- 
on Oakland Calif. dium, low). 
Sa NORMAN A. YEAKEY, Jr., 56 Ryder Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y. 
ng Westerns = —————Ss==> 
tos Sir: w 
ld This is a postscript to the letter vou received RITERS IN TROU BLE 
} I : 
from me, of March 26th. Now, I know what a Author of many stories and articles will tell you what 
% eat , . ani J - is wrong with your work, and what to do about it. De- 
“Grown-Up” Western is. The answer came in tails free. “HOW TO WRITE A STORY,” described 
the form of a $60.00 check from Leo Margulies py « . “very fine and helpful,” $1.00. 
2 yesterday. For eight years, I’ve been trying to ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
crash that market, and had reached such a low Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 
ebb of despondency that even the nice letters _—— = = —— = 
that Mr. Margulies always sent with each re- 7 . 
jected story failed to take the sting out of my A Low Cost Publishing Service 
in defeat. Therefore, you may imagine the morale ‘ - for een 
. 5 : _ ae , oe a ? Ne print, publish an istribute your manuscripts in 
l- boost that was sala when Mr. Margulies paid book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 
n- off for “Killer From Rocky Ridge,” the story of Pamphlet Distributing Co. 
is, an Indian boy tracking a sheep-killing cougar The William-Frederick Press 
in through the snow, overcoming natural and other 313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
~s, obstacles, and finally winning out by defeating atest SecA ttn te Bs 
n- the purpose of a land shark who had designs on 
v= holdings of a fatherly old-timer who had adopted Ss O N G Ww R | T £ R S 
the Indian boy. There were no killings, but the 
P > 
stark threat of danger, good characterization SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
é a ’ Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy- 


and suspenseful plot perhaps sold that story. Mr. 
7 Margulies said that it was the very best yarn 
6. that I had sent to his office, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that I might be able to turn 


. “2 GREAT TEXTBOOKS 


rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, 


éy 2 GREAT AUTHORS *\ 


ever , 
Illinois 
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ne WHY WRITE A NOVEL? | LET'S WRITE ABOUT YOU 
rs By Jack Woodford } By Charles Carson 
In this pungent volume, the noted | Writer’s Morithly says: Charles Car 
iconoclast really excels himself. No | pt | igh King ke F ag oe yg 
oe hi rs . | ) > Ac ’ 
it, — like this has ever been written | is both. But what vigorous thinker is 
1g before, and probably no book ever will | not? If you are strictly an objective 
WOODFORD has be. - That is because only Woodford | writer—read this book! It may give you / 
a authored 38 pub- cou have written it, and a yap jolt. Carson ha ld 46 
— nares. oe Woodford did! It does more “ Let’s Write About YOU” radio dramas and 
u- Stories and nu- than tell you why you shows how stories taken from his magazine arti- 
d merous scenarios. Should write a novel —it your life can be sold as mag- in 32" national pub. 
) Upton Sinclair really gets you started writ- azine articles, short-stories, ications. What ‘e7 > 
e- Madigan ing yours. books, radio plays, etc ays to writers ‘ie 
d and SEND YOUR ORDER FOR oon BOOKS DIRECT TO imp oF Oo 
it v 
much to the 
. paint FALCON PUBLISHING CO. 


icf 


BOX 9592 STATION LOS ANGELES 5 
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Active Scripts in out other stories just as good, assuring me that _ 
Appropriate Markets his market was always wide-open to writers— wo 





s Mean More Sales! known or otherwise—who had it on the ball. reg 
You may be assured that I shall dig in and try fer 
As agents, we KNOW those markets. to do Mr. Margulies, as well as other editors, cit 
Haphazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts apt W eaegeas hereafter. : wit 
are reviewed for suitability and presented Piavigg Saag tern sgpenegoette ng hedponndagunadbeee sho 
‘ = fag as ; ning it has taught me a lesson that may someday era 
promptly to editors, while YOUR ime put my by-line, ROGER RHODES, on the cover ent 
and energy is applied to more writing. of all the leading Western books. For the many ‘ 
You NEED the “lift” that an agent’s valuable criticisms that have come from Mr. aha 
advice and help supplies. Margulies, those rejected stories that have made i. 
A postcard will bring you our unique pac Riowonpe yor - mgs =p to be wealth of gra 
- ‘ , og. priceless experience that I shall exploit to the the 
magazine-map, which shows our position utmost. I’m through writing those duds. Even of 
in relation to more than 400 editorial though I realize that I’ll receive many stories ae 
check-books. The back of the map tells | back from editors, hereafter I’ll be more practi- thi 
you how we help you get your share of cal, take more pains, and do my utmost to turn 
the checks. out “Grown-Up” Westerns. Some of them will 
be the real McCoy. 
Typing service at regular rates. DupREE Pog, 
; ' ; 2605 State St., Salem, Ore. St. 
Careful consideration given to all requests @ More about grown-up westerns will appear in Sir 


for information. the Dicest by John A. Saxon. Probably August. 


N. FRANK IMANDT| “ th 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson Midwestern Conference or 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16,N.¥.| Sir: a | 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 Book publishers, magazines, newspapers, writ- bi 

In the HEART of the publishing district. ers’ organizations and individual donors have 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. presented $4,000 in prizes for contestants in the oe 





Midwestern Writers’ Conference contests, the 











MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED awards to be given during the sessions, July 25- am 
28, at Northwestern University, Evanston, III. “ 
First impressions ARE important! Editors prefer The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., and Farrar & oe 
manuscripts that are neat and technically flawless Risshais blishe “eae ffe - earrhe be 
Moderate rates. Prompt service. ee ee oe ee —— a ex 
HELEN FRIEDMAN awards for fiction and non-fiction books. Editors 
Hotel Lincoln, oi cen. aan ne Se. of these firms will be the final judges, the dead- dit 
New York 19, N. Circle 6-4500 line January 2, 1946, although contestants must site 
—— ———— apply with the appropriate fee through the Con- 
GHOSTWRITER | ference office by July 1. 
' : Coronet Magazine offers the largest single 
ate we et Pye 4 spoig tg — ~ award for non-action, by sponsoring a prize for 
marketing. © not tell what to do, o It tor a “personality article,’ as well as awards for a : 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- short-short feature, and a “caustic comeback” 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie ‘3 ‘ Os : : : Si 


Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of anecdote. Alice Manning Dickey, founder and 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. former president of The Midwestern Writers’ M 
Conference Association, now amalgamated with : 

















° - o su 
4 the Writers’ Conference sponsored by The Medill 
[YOU WANT FP 001 CHECKS? School of Journalism, developed these magazine e 
Frank A. Dick ide, “1,001 IDEAS FOR CAMERA / ts 
rank A son’s guide, D1 aw ¢ p “nce 
zou RN: ALISTS,” offers | that amazing onportualt awards eg Confere nce. f hild d un 
and also gives you invaluable instructions on AKING Awards -try , childre n 
photographs and SELLING them to newspapers, mag- Awards or poetry, writing tor sag ren, & fic 
azines, trade journals, and advertisers for as high as radio scripts supplement the two fiction and non- 
$50 each. This life-time guide amounts to a “gold mine’ — Z ‘Ltn e ff . es 
for both camera journalists and article writers. Price, fiction contests. The Chicago Sun is offering a TI 
only $1.98. FRANK A. DICKSON prize for that writer whose work has shown the lik 
| 808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S.C. most notable advancement; The Daily News re- fa 
news its book review contest inaugurated last “3 
WE SET POEMS: TO MUSIC year, and The Tribune contest is limited to con- S 
Our Business is having your song poems set to testants in the armed services, here and over- lit 
music, ready to submit to publishers. send, and seas, including disabled and discharged veterans, 
Poems Today for Free Examination. (No Obliga- ; ‘ Soi eae 
tion.) Write for Free Instructive Booklet Out- both men and wome ne Publication of winning th 
lining opportunities. articles is assured the winners in various awards. 
UNITED MUSIC CORP., Dept. 3, Salem, Ind. Contests have been divided into two parts; a 





rrr § general division, in which any writer anywhere 
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that can enter upon payment of an entry fee; and 
efi workshop awards. The latter will be given to Ninth Annual 


ball. registrants who plan attendance at the Con- WRITERS' WORKSHOP 

















try ference sessions from within the area served by Western State College 
‘ors, city and suburban transit facilities, in accordance Gunnison, Colorado 
: with the ODT ruling for the Conference. Work- July 16-26, 1945 
win- shop registrants are es to enter the gen- For particulars write to 
day eral contests, also. Deadline for the majority of H. W. TAYLOR, Director 
ver entries is July 1. = 
any The Conference sessions will include work- MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Mr. shops each morning, roundtables each afternoon Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
ade in special writing fields, and four evening pro- 3 or 4 line names, address stickers, 25c. 125 84x11 
of 3 f ceneral Got inte Acacia: < letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 lines, 
grams O Seaere interest pres nting caging aur same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 
the thors, editors, and journalists. Literary editors Books bought, sold, rented. 
—_ of The Sun, The News, and The Tribune are Writers Supplies since 1935 
ries members of the program committee arranging LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
Ctl- this feature. For additional information address 
= THE SECRETARY, 
will Midwestern Writers’ Conference, M A N U 5 e R t Pe T Ss 
909 Bewewann as Ss Bases ~ K 
207 Fayerweather Hall, Evanston, III. Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
re. ; iter’ : 
: St. Louis Writer's Club Wanted Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
in Sir: ; ; ia wiegy LANDIS 
1st. I have recently moved to St. Louis from Cali- 1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





fornia. I wonder if there is anyone, especially on 


the north side, who knows of a writers’ group; ‘ 
" be interested in assembling such POETRY MANUSCRIPTS 


or who would be 

















a group. If so, I wish they would call me up so ment of poenis, ete, 75c per page. Single pocms 81-00. not 
rit- we could talk things over. : Ben aiand sing says gi work: », “Beautiful material | “avvord 
re The gal in charge at the branch library amused ch pang Og ng ERR 1 
“i me. I asked her for a copy of Steinbeck’s “Sea "Your critical ability is extraordinary." 

' of Cortez,” about which I am very enthusiastic, —Eleanor Allen, Hollywood Columnist, Critic. 

the } ny é , a WILLIS EBERMAN, 6711 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood (28), Cal. 

5. and which I wanted a member of the family to smashes 
read. She told me, rather sternly, I thought, that 

rs) the branch has no copies of anything of Stein- One Dollar Starts You 

‘a beck’s. I expressed surprise. “Our people,” she on the road to 


oe explained, “‘don’t ask for Steinbeck.” A WRITI NG CA RE ER 


Well, as Jimmie Durante says, that’s the con- 








d- a ; ; - ; : 
ditions that prevail. Hope you can find me a OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
ist writers’ ¢ here month’s text and assignments of | the valuable 
group here. . 
n- a : Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
SHELBY G. STEGER, obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
te 819 Angelica Street, “That simply isn’t possible.’’ 
sac Cc . . . Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
or St. Louis 7, Missouri to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘“‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
ms Ocean Park, Maine won » -— os Soe in preparing articles, stories, and 
a sketches that wi sel 
id Sir: J . : ; This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
There is a small writers’ colony in Ocean Park plete section of the famous text ‘Modern Writing,” 
‘s” é l luabl 1 b i 1 
Eg pes ee Ee SO L: plus a valuable extension lecture by an experiencec 
th Maine, which some reader may enjoy visiting this writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
: summer. addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
ill . . : -xactly what f work th ff 
© axis Se ee eee eee may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
1¢ seg ld like to siitsihic terete asses al gre up of writers plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
working and resting and playing at this beautifub practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
unspoiled summer resort. We are not the beret prove your written expression. This is material you 
d flowj ie ki } W ’ can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
1 owing-tie kind, or the sloppy Joes. We are earn- | acCT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
est, sincere writers with no pretense or scenery. . an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
a . a oe _ 2 drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
This resort is a mile from Old Orchard, and the to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
likeness stops there. Rooms are at a premium, afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
Be ae : on with the course or not, however, the material we 
st but if reserved early can be obtained at $8 per send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
week, up. There are two restaurants, or arrange- pon and mail with one dollar, today. 
ments can be made for kitchen privileges. A fine gk ADR aR A gs hanes 
Pe = The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept, — SO Rockefeller 


library, and, of course, an unsurpassed beach. Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
’ — >y ? _% ° aaa 0 Please send free catalog 
If readers would like more information on is38. acsalcie “aiken aoe ieee usat her eioden anmeurnas sie 


g this colony they mav write to me the understanding I am under no further obligation. 

. ; ‘ 

= RuTH V. ConLeEy, SD 69:05:60: 0% woe 69.06 4 Vee 660O056.600. 609 0S 60:d S500 04% 

. 39 Richardson Ave., PES ee eae OEP Re nn eG Ace 
(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 








Wakefield, Mass. 
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CHARLES 


BOOK WRITERS! 
LET A PUBLISHING MaTeee HELP vou 



















I am offering you my helt ter ma king a 

ing with the + I g the past 
ve years, I eee ld every manuscript ha 
written That is why I k I hel you. 
I have no sterec tye ed fe or ‘‘courses.”” My 

help is strictly indivi “tig to ma 





a book sell if your 
ble, = can be made s 
l out it and I'll ! 





at 7 Cas 


idition t y it sen 
wires a list_oi ¥ N. RE ASONS WHY B 
ANUSCRIPTS AR REJ hi 


The ultimate 
instructor's Reowteans 

ability to sell his own writi ng 
How much does YOUR tutor seii? 


601 S. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 
Interviews By Arrangement Only! 


st of any lite rary 
is fh 








WRITERS 


Former New York editor (COLLIER'S, COSMO- 
POLITAN) with studio, radio and magazine con- 
nections, offers services as story and play doctor 


—criticism, revision, collaboration, marketing. 


SIDNEY COOK 


444 N. Camden Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 











SONGWRITERS 


of songs, 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bldg., Boston 8, Mass. 


TYPING WANTED 


FOb Kk 40% 





Let me ity! ye your story, the way my literary agent 
wants it done Prompt, neat, accurate Wide r ae 
Good aper Carbon copy free Mailed flat 5 per 

100 words, up to 5 Above that 4 I 0 P etry 

per line 


ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 


Music composed to your words; songs re- 
vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 


consideration to America’s foremost creators 








Learn Professional Song Writing 
and Arranging 

If you are serious, and have made up your mind 
never to stop till you reach the top, WE WILL 
HELP YOU. 

Send for Free Sample Lesson and Part Melody 
to your own ORIGINAL WORDS. 

Remember, Your Song Can Be Just As 
Good As Any Other Song 


PROFESSIONAL ARRANGING SERVICE 








1472 Broadway, Room 904, New York 18, New York 
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a) 


Che eees 

AN sials 

IDEA 4... 
A 


DAY / / 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 




















FOR AUGUST 
1. FIRST NATIONAL CENSUS GETS 
UNDERWAY, 1790. Growth of your state, 
as shown by censuses. First settlers in your 
city and county. 
in pioneer days. 


2. AN INSIGHT 


Price of land in your state 


IN THE ABATTOIR 


OF YOUR CITY. How animals are 
slaughtered under the inspection of a veter- 
inarian and sanitary regulations of the 


health animals 
slaughtered monthly. 

3. THE GOVERNOR WITH THE 
SHORTEST TERM IN THE HISTORY 
OF YOUR STATE. Slant: Accomplish- 
ments he realized in spite of his brief tenure 
of office. Other offices held by His 
work after serving as chief executive. 

4. A CAMERA FAN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO HAS WON PRIZES IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. His, or her, 


achievements in photography ; unusual ex- 


Number of 


department. 


him. 


perience in “getting” prize-winning pic- 
tures, The subject’s “tips” to photographers. 


5. THE LARGEST RURAL CHURCH 
IN YOUR COUNTY IN POINT OF 


MEMBERSHIP. The pastor, leaders. 
Out-of-the-ordinary features about the 
church. Slant: The important role the 


church has played in the progress of the 
community. A religious magazine in your 
state should be a buyer. 

6. FIRST ELECTRIC EXECUTION 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 1890. 
The victim and the crime. Persons re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the electric 
When did other states, as your state, 
likely market is a 


chair. 
adopt this method? A 
crime magazine. 


7. A HERMIT IN YOUR SECTION. 
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Slant: How the rationing of food and other 
items has affected him during World War 
II. Reasons for his going into seclusion ; 
his mode of living ; love—or lack of love— 
in his life. 

8 AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION AUXILIARY OF YOUR CITY. 
Slant: How the auxiliary has contributed 
to the war effort. Activities and also plans 
of the auxiliary; growth in membership 
within the past few years. 

9. THE OLDEST FISHERMEN IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Their record catches. 
Various kinds of fish in the rivers of the 
county. Anniversary angle: Isaac Walton, 
known as “The Father of Angling,’ was 
born on this day ’way back in 1593. 

10. SPORTS IN YOUR CITY AND 
SECTION HALF A CENTURY AGO. 
Recollections of an Old Timer, preferably 
a one-time athlete who still maintains a 
great interest in sports. Unforgettable per- 
sonalities of fifty years ago. Contrasts in 
sports of yesteryear and today. 

11. THE FOUNDING OF CARNE- 


JUNE, 
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GIE LIBRARIES IN YOUR STATE, IN- 
CLUDING YOUR CITY. Hinge your 
article on the fact that Andrew Carnegie, 
the Scottish-American philanthropist and 
steel magnate, died on August 11, 1919. 
His creation of the Carnegie endowment 
for international peace ; the Palace of Peace 
at the Hague, which Carnegie built. This 
is material for a juvenile publication. 

12. RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF YOUR CITY 
AND COUNTY. Outstanding ministers of 
that era; the leading denominations; the 
Houses of Worship; length of services ; 
greatest periods of growth. 

13. RAISING PIGEONS IN WAR- 
TIME. Slant: The demand for pigeons, in 
hotels and elsewhere, in war-time. An in- 
sight in a pigeon plant in your state. The 
pens ; breeding the birds ; annual output. 

14. WIVES OF VICE-PRESIDENTS 
OF THE NATION WHO HAVE COME 


FROM YOUR STATE. Their marital 
life; main interests; their part in social 
affairs, 


15. FAMOUS RIVERS IN YOU R 





Splendid 
onng a 
ou up {to 
W rite today for 
OBLIGATIO 


COMFOR' 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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REWRITE Magazine 


THE Magazine that Editors Praise! 


On two successive days RE W RITE 


= received er ithusiastic 
letters from (1) Y 


ditor of ‘“‘Mag 


azine Digest” and (2) He arold San dstrom, Short Story 
Editor of the Boston Post. 
These editors, who buy 


» say that REWRITE 
more practic al know-how 








w titers 


is helping 


than any ot her p pub li on of like purpose and size 
They say “‘it is com t and con entrated generous in 
its listing kets.’’ 





ut REWRITE, 
ORDER TODAY 


5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Three years, $2.50. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th Month Anniversary (Special) issue, 25c. 

free sample copies. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book dividends 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book Divi- 
dends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem. Why a 
ms. does not sell, and What to DO about it. $1 per 
1M words. Minimum fee: $3, plus return, stamped 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

NO Postcards! Our absolute 
teed”’ policy protects you 100%. 
me today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 





‘Satisfaction Guaran 
Get in touch with 


A National Institution Since 1929. ¥ 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Extra first page and 





Scripts typed as editors require 
carbon, minor corrections. First copy on good bond. 
Prompt receipt of all orders. Fifty cents 1000 words: 
rates sent for scripts over 10,000, Mailed fiat with 


original. 
DOLORES LINN 
118 West Mason St., Jackson, Michigan 














WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
STUDIO D-2 
126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 


WRITER'S DIGEs: 


STATE. 


rivers ; 


crimes on the 
ferries and their operators; dandy 
fishing hydro-electric plants along 
these water courses. Slant: How the rivers, 
while unkind to humanity at times, amount 
to an invaluable aid to mankind, 

16. THE OLDEST AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANIC IN YOUR CITY IN 
POINT OF SERVICE. His recollections 
of early cars and their chief troubles. Keep- 
in the Second World War. 
predictions about future automobiles. 

17. VOYAGE OF THE “CLER- 
MONT,” THE FIRST STEAMSHIP 
BUILT BY ROBERT FULTON, ON 
THE HUDSON RIVER FROM NEW 
YORK TO ALBANY, 1807. The distance 
of 150 miles was negotiated in thirty-two 
hours. 

18. THE LIFE STORY OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE 
SANITORIUM. His help in the tuber- 
culosis program in the state. The 

the sanatorium. The greatest ambitions 
of the superintendent in regard to the sana- 


Tragedies and 


spots ; 


ing 


His 


cars going 


capacity 


torium. 

19. THE LEADING AIR ACES OF 
YOUR CITY IN WORLD WAR II. 
Number of enemy shot down by 
them ; close brushes with the Grim Reaper ; 
medals won by the aces. 

20. THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN DI- 
VISION OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. Slant: How the division aids 
in the physical rehabilitation of all indigent 
crippled children in the state. Unusual 
talents displayed by some crippled children. 

21. FAVORITE POEMS OF THE 
MAYOR OF YOUR CITY. Reasons for 
his selections. Is the mayor something of 
a poet himself? His reading tastes ; favorite 


planes 


authors. 

22. HUMOR IN SUIT SELLING. In- 
terview several suit sellers in your city. How 
about women helping husbands in the pur- 
chase of suits? Pet peeves of suit sellers. 

23. THE RELIGIOUS DIVISION OF 
THE LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. Are 
religious much in demand? The 
librarian settling religious arguments. Num- 
of books in the religious division. Put 
this in the mail for publication 
of state-wide circulation. 


books 


ber 
a religious 
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24. POSTAL WORKERS OF YOUR 
CITY WHO ARE ARDENT STAMP 
The rarest stamps in 
their collections; stories behind the most 


COLLECTORS. 


interesting stamps. 


25. THE HISTORY OF AN AN- 
CIENT CANNON STANDING AS A 
RELIC IN YOUR CITY. Bring out in 
your article that a cannon was first used 
on this day in 1346. Use of cannon in 


modern warfare. 


26. WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN YOUR 
STATE. Women who did first things in 
your state, as voting and serving on juries. 
*Twas on this day in 1920 that the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution— 
woman suffrage—was put in force, This 
can be fashioned into an article for a wom- 


an’s magazine. 


27. THE DEAN OF BASEBALL UM- 
PIRES IN YOUR SECTION, Slant: How 
he retains his keen eyesight after many years 
of calling ’em. His reputation for fairness ; 
his toughness when he is irritated by players 
and also fans. The greatest players in base- 


ball, past and present, in his opinion. 


28. FIRST LADIES OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF YOUR STATE. 
Chief interests of the wives of the members 
of the Supreme Court. Their favorites in 
their part in the war 


various activities ; 
effort. 


29. INTRODUCTION OF COAL IN 
YOUR CITY. Early prices of coal; first 
coal mines in the nation. Today marks 
the 139th anniversary of the advent of coal 


mining in the United States. 


(MARKETING TIPS: You make much 
more out of your feature articles when you 
sell them to a number of newspapers, by 
syndicating them yourself. For instance, if 
your piece is of state-wide interest, offer it 
to the leading newspapers over your state, 
but not to two in the same city. PUT THE 
SAME RELEASE DATE ON ALL, In 
case the article will interest persons through- 
out your section of the state, submit it to 
newspapers in your county and nearby 
counties. With articles of purely local in- 
terest, confine yourself to a local newspaper 
and make a special effort, as with all fea- 


tures, to have photographs. 
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IT'S FUN 


TO TEACH YOURSELF TO TYPE BY 
TOUCH WITH THE 


PLEASURE TYPING SYSTEM 





A new self-teaching method for typing by touch. Scientifically 


planned to teach quickly, easily and efficiently. No dull, 
laborious exercises. 

Handy, pocket-size text. Spiral-type covers—book stands up- 
right for easy reading. Leaves turn free, He flat. Big print. 
A complete course in typing in one little book. $1.00, 


ROBERTSON’S 


305 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 











PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTIONS 


in gag, juvenile and non-fiction writing at reasonable 
rates. I am selling these fields; I’ll oe you as I am 
helping others. Gag writing tips and markets, $1.00. 

also give criticism services. Chicago writers, call 
Merrimac 1892 for private interview rates. 


EUGENE B. LEHMAN 
1708 Narragansett Chicago 39, Illinois 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed fiat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts, 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 











SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for congnaing melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION cue’ > 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Sen 

card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well noonng 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill, 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Music composed to your words. Get full information 
now. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’ by well-known New York Musical Di- 
rector and Arranger. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 14, 331 West 46th $t., New York 19, N. Y. 














FOR ONE CLIENT 


Who’d made only a $5 sale, I sold $450 worth. I’ve 
sold books, serials, stories, articles, shorts. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill. 17 years as agent. Reading fee $1 
first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 over. Maximum $15. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 N. Vermilion Danville, Ill. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 














Dept. N-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, and promptly. 30c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. Poetry, 
Ic a line. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES, R.F.D. No. 1 
Box No. 243-A, Chester, W. Va. 








Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 


lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 





able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 











Capable of doing research, running down facts, 
handling interviews and humanizing scientific ar- 


ticles and reports in everyday words. Write 
EDITOR, 

PROGRESS GUIDE 
Pontiac Building, Chicago 5 
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B’ Way 


By LEO SHULL 























E crave the indulgence of our 
readers while we tear our hair for 
a few paragraphs. 

In New York, the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, two awards have 
just been handed to a couple of geese 
which make the cheeks of stout men 
blanch. 

We are talking of “Harvey” which got 
the Pulitzer prize and “The Glass Menag- 
erie” which got the Critics Circle Award. 

The Pulitzer foundation’s statement of 
principles declares $500 should be awarded 
“For an original American play performed 
in New York which shall represent in 
marked fashion the educational value and 
power of the stage, preferably dealing with 
American life.” 

Now, “Harvey” as you know is the story 
of a dipsomaniac, a lifelong drunk whose 
family tries to get him to lay off. The play 
proves that everything the drunken hero 
does is rational and good and great, while 
the logical behavior of the family leads 
them to the insane asylum. This play 
spends two hours giving the anti-social be- 
havior of the hero glamour and prestige 
with hundreds of passages of upside down 
philosophy. And this, mind you, in the 5th 
decade of the twentieth century, a decade 
when two billion people are locked in battle 
to destroy upside down philosophy. 

As for “The Glass Menagerie,” a pageant 
of mysticism which sends its customers into 
the streets with muddled opinions, it won 
the “Critics Circle Award” for the “finest 
play of the year.” 

This is the new target which has been 
set up for serious and distinguished litera- 
ture to shoot for. 

Not a word about our heaving world of 
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today and the mammoth struggle of peoples 
in either of these plays. A perfect vacuum 
was created on 48th Street where both 
these epics are performing and the critics 
immediately hailed these as the two new 
American shrines. 

It is hard to remember 
critical overlords were so sterile and futile 


a time when our 


a bund. 

No wonder the leading critic of the 
group, Brooks Atkinson, quit his job on the 
New York Times with the statement “the 
profession of drama critic is an ignoble one 
at best.” 

This month of June finds about 300 pro- 
ducers who have sent releases to the press 
announcing they would launch a Broad- 
way stage show. 

For the sake of a record, we will now 
begin to list them in alphabetical order. 
GeorcE Assott, 630 5th Avenue. 

Last produced “Snafu.” No other play 

on his production schedule, at this 


writing. 


RutH ADELMAN & NorMAN Rose, 1674 
Broadway. 

New production firm. No play sched- 

uled. Like new and progressive scripts. 


Henry ApriAn, 117 Broadway. 
Has three plays optioned. He was re- 
leased by the army recently. 
ALL-AMERICAN Propuctions, INc., 565 
Fifth Avenue. 
Say they will produce new plays next 
season. J. Gerson Shaff, is the head. 
AMERICAN Civic Opera Co., 160 West 77th 
Street. 
Send operettas on the road. 
AMERICAN JEWIsH Arts, INc., 55 W, 42nd 
Street. 
Hunting plays on tolerance for Broad- 
way production. 
AMERICAN NeGrRO THEATRE, 135th Street 
Library, 103 West 135th Street. 
Do experimental plays. Produced “Anna 
Lucasta.” 
THEODORE BACHENHEIMER, C/o David 
Bachenheimer, Berkshire Hotel, 21 
E. 52nd Street. 
Has a musical show cooking. 
Davin A. Baper, 444 W. 56th Street. 
Heads trade relations department at 
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HOW TO WRITE 
FOR PROFIT 


Free Offer Points the Way 


Never were editors more eager to buy 
stories. If yours are not selling or paying 
enough, it is probably not because you 
lack talent, but that you lack technique or 
the ability to put human interest in your 
work. You may have the basic material 
but not the ability to use it properly. 

Editors say “We buy quickest (at highest 
rates of pay) from those who know how 
to put HUMAN INTEREST into their 
work.” Technique! Human interest! 
These are the unique features of Palmer 
training. For 25 years Palmer Institute 
has helped hundreds of new as well as es- 
tablished writers find the most direct road 
to recognition and profit. Endorsed by 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell. 

“I’d have started ten years sooner on a 
literary career, but there was no Palmer 
Institute then.’—Katherine Newlin Burt. 


Credits Palmer Training 
“T had never sold a word of fiction be- 
fore enrolling at Palmer. My first straight 
fiction story sold for $45. Then I sold 
one to Liberty for $250. Then a circus 
story for $100.” 
H. Stewart Sar, Hollywood, Calif. 
Special Added Feature 
Two special extra courses are given 
with our training without extra cost— 
“How to Write for Radio,” and “How to 
Write Magazine Articles.” 
FREE BOOKLET 


Many a former clerk, soldier, housewife. 


mechanic, teacher, is now writing for 
profit. Why not you? Enjoy the ideal 
career of a really successful writer - 


‘money, travel, independence, recogni- 
tion. To find out how the Palmer can help 
you, write for FREE booklet. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept. CA65, 

6362 Hollywood Bivd., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing the unique features of your training in 


PITTI Tir 


writing for profit. This request is confidential, 
and no salesman will call. 

Name 

Address . 

City State 
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| STARVED WRITING FICTION 


so switched to school and coll lege plays, earning over 
$40,000. Am now teaching others You also can hit 
the ‘“‘jack pot” in this uncrowc i fie Id Learn from a 
successful playwright who is not a “has been” or a 
“professor who never sold.’’ Concise instructions and 


one year’s consultation privilege, $3.00. 


CLARK WILLARD, Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 








| EXPERIENCED MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, conforming to. all editorial requirements. 
Minor corrections in punctuation anc elling if desi red. 
Prompt service. Receipt of rapes acknowledged by 
return mail. Carbon copy fre 50c ner 1,000 words. 
45c per thousand over 10, 000 ~ tds. Mailed flat, 


ROBERTS TYPING SERVICE 
Box 811 Palo Alto, Calif. 














WRITERS! DON'T 


let lack of information and ideas keep you from producing 
selling scripts. We supply up-to-date material gathered from 
nation-wide sources—press clippings picked by writers for 
writers. Clippings contain information for plots, articles 
fillers, ideas for developing, marketing. PB it NOW. 
Monthly service, 1 year $10.00. One month trial $1.00. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


Box 21, Sate, Kansas 











“EARN MONEY WRITING 


If you have the urge to write—my practical, simplified, 
self-instruction course in Authors sj will help you 
earn money. Manuscripts edited and typed; also Fic- 
tion Factory Plots for stories. 

Write today for free details. 

Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. caenena, Ontario, Can. 








Song Writers Attention 


Get started now in the pleasant 
field of song writing. We offer 
collaboration with our staff 
headed by the nationally fa- 
mous hit composer of ''Dream 
a Little Dream of Me." 


Our complete "Six Step Plan” 
includes revision of your ma- 
terial, recording, copyright, 
lead sheet and radio broadcast 
in Hollywood. 


Send your poems today for 
free inspection or write 
for free booklet. 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 


DEPT. WD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 














20th Century-Fox. 
Has a mystery play on his docket. 

MILTon Baron, 113 W. 57th Street. 

Has one play scheduled for Fall. 

ERNEST R. BAvVER & JEROME WERLIN, 152 

W. 42nd Street. 
Has a musical of “Candide” by Voltaire; 
all Negro cast. 

MAXIMILLAN Becker, 545 5th Avenue. 
Now producing “Oh, Brother,” a farce 
by Jacques Deval. 

ALBERT Bern, 30 W. 45th Street. 

Produces his own plays. 

Jacos Ben-Amt, 139 2nd Avenue. 

He and Joseph Green operate the New 
Jewish Folk Theatre. Their first play 
was “The Miracle of the Warsaw Ghetto.” 

ALEXANDER BERL & EDWARD CARLIN, 11 W. 

42nd Street. 
Has a musical on deck. 

MILTON BeErteE, 1650 Broadway. 

Has produced several plays, comedy and 
drama. 

A. L. Berman, 551 5th Avenue. 

Is a theatrical lawyer. Is interested in 
one or two musicals. 

ANDREW BILLINnGcs, 116 E. 58th Street. 
Has produced several plays. Now run- 
ning a summer theatre. 

BLAcKFRIARS, 320 W. 57th Street. 

Do experimental plays — about four a 
season. Looking for new plays. No pay. 

Ropert Biake, 247 Park Avenue. 

Last produced a farce. Has a musical 
comedy on deck. 

Henry Cray Bianey, 1775 Broadway. 
Financing a new play. Last produced a 
crime mystery. 

Harry Bioomrie.p, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

Room 5111, 
Formerly Mike Todd’s assistant. Just 
produced his second play. 

ALFRED BLOOMINGDALE, 1430 Broadway. 
Son of the department store owner. Has 
several plays, but no action yet. 

KERMIT BLOOMGARTEN, 229 W.42nd Street. 
Herman Shumlin’s former right-hand 
man. Looking for plays of his own to do. 

Bonrits & Somnes, 1430 Broadway. 

Very wealthy producers. Haven’t done a 
play for a year or more. 


GusTAv Bium, 11 W. 42nd Street. 
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Has one play approaching production. 

BEN Boyar, 149 W. 45th Street. 

Max Gordon’s right-hand man. 

mM. A. Brapy, 137 W. 48th Street. 
America’s oldest producer. Hasn’t done 
a show for several years. 

Fetix BreNTANO, 250 W. 85th Street. 
Working to produce an operetta. 

BARBARA BrRENTWoop, 565 5th Avenue. 

A play agent. Looking for a suitable 
script. 

I. Rost. BroperR & BRACE Conninc, 1270 

6th Avenue. 
Been trying to produce one play they 
now own. 

Lew Brown & Ray HENDERSON, 1650 

Broadway. 
Famous song writing team. Want to pro- 
duce a musical. 

CourTNEY Burr, 277 Park Avenue. 

Has one play optioned. 
Davip Burton, c/o Jed Harris, 1 E. 57th 
Street. 
A Hollywood director who has co-pro- 
duced several plays lately. 

MarTIN Burton, 236 W. 45th St. 
Co-producer with Arthur Hopkins. Last 
produced “Feathers In a Gale” in 1943. 

Irvinc Caesar, 1619 Broadway. 
Lyric writer and producer 
ideas and co-produces. 

Witt1am Caun, 55 W. 42nd Street. 
New producer. 


works on 


FRANK CArRINGTON, Papermill Playhouse, 
Millburn, N. J. 
Puts on summer operettas. 
Epwarp Cuoate, 55 W. 42nd Street. 
An up and coming producer. 

Joun CieEtn, 234 W. 44th Street, Rm. 505. 
New producer. No show listed at the 
moment. 

Brace Conninoc, Barbizon Plaza Hotel. 
New producer. 

CueryL Crawrorp, 49 W. 45th Street. 
Has several plays optioned. 

122 E. 42nd Street. 

Just pro- 

Has two 


Jean DALRYMPLE, 
A beautiful blond press agent. 
duced “Hope For the Best.” 
other plays optioned. 
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WRITE FOR RADIO 


Radio writing pays the highest price per word of any 
writing field—but training is necessary. 


Take advantage of our 


VACATION SPECIAL! 


Be wise! Save money by enrolling now. Prepare 
in a few short weeks to write for sponsored 
programs. 


We...teach you to write every type of 
program on the air; 


... personally supervise all work; 


... correct and criticize all programs 
submitted for sale; 


... furnish complete market lists for your 
program material. 
The unparalleled success of our graduates speaks for 
the thoroughness of our course. This is the course 
you’ve been looking for. 


Write TODAY for free booklet “CHOOSING A 


CAREER” and information about our summer rates. 


Free New 
“Air Talent Times” | 


Write today for 
your copy. 


.,| Radio Writing Institute 
Studio F, Radio Center 


| Hollywood 28, California 
| 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!?! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request. free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 








TYPING WANTED > 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper a 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. y 
years of experience can help you. 


48c¢ per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 





Arlington, Virginia 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sold $141 worth 
of stories and articles in April. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to w. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


| PLOT WHEEL 


for 
Hundreds of plots at your fingertips! 


HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Park, P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY'S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW'S 
BEST SELLER 

Anyone understanding English can write a book 
Editors need good manuscripts. Markets are num- 
erous and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker 

Personal professional coaching from the idea to the 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles, criticized, edited 
$3 to 5000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


50c 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








AMBITIOUS MOVIE 
SCENARIO WRITERS 


Here is a concise reference booklet worth 

ag om 

» Names and addresses of eos Studios 

3 Names and addresses of Agen 

3. Shows the techniques for the ‘kind of scenarios 
want: (a) Sophisticated, 
Comedy Dialogue, etc. 

4. Lists of words and phrases that can add freshness to your 
writing—real kick in place of hackneyed, wornout expressions 

- Screen terms, Character Name directory, etc, 


as $1.00 for your Scenarists Reference Booklet 


HOLLYWOOD SELECT PRESS, Dept. 
858 No. Mansfield Ave., 


its weight in gold! 


the stu 


(b) Conventional, (c) were a) 


today. 


A, 
Hollywood 38, Calif 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio, Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-5 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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BLEvins Davis, rierre Hotel. 
Some time ago Mr. Davis put on a show 
“Rhapsody” with the backing of Tommy 
Manville’s sister, C. W. Dressylhuys. This 
show lost $300,000. Mr. Davis has an- 
other play “Joy Forever” Vincent 
McConnor. 

MeEyYER Davis, 119 W. 57th Street. 

Famous orchestra leader and a heavy in- 

Produces 


by 


vestor in Broadway plays. on 


his own, too. 


ALBERT DECourRVILLE, 225 W. 44th Street. 
c/o Shuberts. 
English director and producer. 
two plays a year. 
Joun H. Det Bonpio, 137 W. 
Always looking for a script. 
ALFRED DE LIAGRE, W. 42nd Street. 
Produced “Voice the Turtle.” A 
handsome and competent producer. 
Harry Detar, c/o John Wildberg, 49 W. 
15th Street. 
Produces and directs musical comedies 
and sparkling chorus 
ensembles. 


-roduces 


8th Strect. 


of 


loves glamorous, 


EppieE Dow inc, 246 W. 44th Street. 
A dynamo of activity. Last produced 
‘The Glass Menagerie.” Always read- 


ing scripts. 


ARTHUR Epson, 24 W. 40th Street. 
Says he is in the market for a good script. 
Jimmy Ex.iott, 53 W. 42nd Street. 


\ 21-year-old producer who does one 
show a year and outrages the critics. 
MarIE ELKINS, 42nd Street. 


Produces one show a year. 


LOUISE 55: § 


Joun T. Ery & Lester Varn, 236 W. 44th 
Street. 

A new production team. 

radio director. 


Mr. Vail is a 


Pau Feicay & OLIverR SmitrH, 137 W.48th 
Street. 
A youthful team. Looking for a new 
script. 
We will conclude this list in next month’s 


WRITER’s DIGEST 

Credits: Much of the above information 
obtained through the courtesy of Pro- 
duction Prospects (a 35c booklet issued 
monthly, 128 W. 48th Street) which con- 
tains further production details about 
Broadway producers and their activities. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicesr is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertis- 
ing agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. 

Send copy with money order or check to cover the July 
issue on or before June 10. 











The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons 

The following “personals” are not ac 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











EDITOR WANTED by large, well established re- 
ligious publisher. Woman to edit two monthly 
magazines; one a Sunday-School adult class lesson 
help, the other a Sunday-school teaching help and 
superintendent’s publication combined. Applicant 
must be Protestant, have had experience in Sun- 
day-school teaching, a first-hand knowledge of prob- 
lems in Sunday-school administration and manage- 
ment in small town or rural community. Must have 
college education with some journalistic training 
or experience. Permanent position, good salary. 
Reply stating details as to education and experi- 
ence, background, church affiliation, age, salary 
required, etc. Address, Editorial Director, David 
C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


PLAN TO VACATION in quaint Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, and paint. Anson K. Cross Art School. 
Vinson-training method. “Eight to eighty.” Char- 
coal, Oil, Watercolor, Landscape, Portrait. College 
credit certificate. Circular on request. G. R. 
Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Also Home Study Ex- 
tention Courses. 


SHELL COLLECTORS—25 Florida Sea Shells—$1.00. 
Free Book, illustrated—Instructions—Variety, Box 


1420 B, Sarasota, Fla. 


150 TRICKS AND GAMES. Have fun with friends. 
30c postpaid. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 


WRITERS: Learn Textile and Necktie Painting for 
relaxation; a hobby; a living. Join the world of 
colors in this clear, easy way—Written by a promi- 
nent artist. Just off the press. Price, $1.50. Fen- 
wick’s Service, 1002 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTIST WILL SKETCH YOU from Photograph, pen 
and ink, $2.00. S. Paterson, Sec. A, 2512 BU, Chil- 
dress, Texas. 


I DO NOT want a husband! Just some interesting 
correspondence. Box T-1. 


WAYWARD ROOMS? Let me help with your deco- 
ration problems. Letter with concrete suggestions 
one dollar per room, Counselor: Box 1268, Braden- 


ton, Fla. 


WESTERN RESEARCH—One of country’s most com- 
plete western libraries. Simple or complex assign- 
ments. E. R. Fuchs, 522 Corona, Denver 3, Colo- 
rado. 


WANTED: Literary works printed in Russian by A. 


Chekhov and F. Dostoyevsky. Miss N. Lambert, 
418 S. E. Grand Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


CANDY: Yes, I’m interested. Write to Sandie Sander- 
son, P. O. Box No. WW, Boulder City, Nevada. 
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FORGET BIRTHDAYS, Anniversaries, etc.? Greeting 
card service; eight names dates, dollar yearly. En- 
oo personal signature. 2601 Russell, Berkeley, 

alif. 


PLEASE, ANYONE, send us letters that are invigor- 
ating, sophisticated, intimate, and unconventional. 
Letters that might be used to stimulate the minds 
of a young married couple who are forced by a dull 
job to seek new horizons. Will answer. Box T-4. 


AMERICAN AIR VETS, If you have served in any 
one of the Military Flying Forces of the U. S. A.; 
you are eligible to join the Aviation Club, Ameri- 
can Air Vets. Please write for further information, 
to American Air Vets, 605 Morningside Drive, 
Marietta, Georgia. 


RURAL FAMILY GAZETTE (Monthly), 349-C Sac- 
kett, Brooklyn 31, N. Y.; publishes features— 
stories for small town folks. 25c yearly; 5 years, 
$1.00. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. 75 to 100 per cent 
accurate. 400 words, $2.00; 200 words, $1.00. Miss 
Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


DISCOVER I. Q.: personality strengths, special abili- 
ties. Take simple tests mailed you. Psychologists 
advise suitable jobs, courses, hobbies, personality 
adjustments. Free information. Guidance Clinic, 52 
Lincoln, Highland Park, N. J. 


SENSATIONAL. NEW. Magic Shorthand and Typing 
course. Easy to learn, very useful. 25c¢ copy. 
Tattersall, Beauclerc Rd., Jacksonville 7, Florida. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
oe WD, Language Service, Box 6, Cambridge, 
ass. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


AMBITIOUS CRIPPLED WRITER yearns for oppor- 
tunities in magazine or newspaper journalistic or 
feature assignments at home. Various topics. Try 
me out, won't you? Anything considered. Experi- 
ence, references. Morris Blinderman, 601 St. John 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1945 YEARBOOK. Fourth An- 
nual Edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c; six months’, 30c. Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


House of 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self’? best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


HORSES . .. HORSES... Can you tell others “How 
to Beat the Races?’ We need immediately all sorts 
of material for Horse and Jockey Monthly. Prompt 
acceptance checks. Charles Hall, Box 10, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK, Make Your Own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Helps solve plot problems. Folio shows how. Price 
50c guaranteed. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Ills. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I’ve helped 
thousands advance “years-in-months” financially. 
Dr. Tibolt, 38G Phila. 20, Pa. 
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$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a poem! 


Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, etc., 
wanted. Contribute nothing until you read the 
$2.00 year. None free. Em- 


magazine. 35c copy; 
bers, Batavia, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 
a Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, New 
ork. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
ig agency records, 25c. Box 24, 542 5th Ave., 
. 86 Ge 1 


PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


WILL PUBLISH POEMS in “Penpoint Serenade” 
authors share expense, submit on approval; sample 
copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church Street 
Annex, New York City. 


REFINED MATURE WIDOW desires 
gentleman correspondent of the old school. 
S-10. 


PLOTTING troubles? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types. $7.50 each—cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


intellectual 
Box 


CULTURED and personable bachelor in early forties, 
desires correspondence with maiden lady, similar 
age or older. James Hanson, Box 452, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


EARN MONEY addressing envelopes for us in your 
spare time. Good pay. For details write: Edu- 
cational Publications, Amherst, Ohio. 


LEARN SHORTHAND, easy, quick, alphabet method. 
Complete instructions 35c. Stamps O. K. Clifford 
Jones, 1210X, Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. 800 words $1. State 
age. Individually written. Allow ten days. E. Wil- 
cox, Box 1063, Station “‘C,” Toronto 3. 

MUSIC LOVERS, Singers, Personality artists, be 
original; sing songs of tomorrow today. Copies 

25c. Poet’s, 721 Chicago, Detroit 2, Mich. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to Get, 
How to Write, Where to Sell; Folio, 25c. Writecraft, 
Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


GHOST WRITER; Psychiatrist who has written 
twenty-five thousand words for a popular book 
wants ghost writer to fatten it to one hundred 
thousand words. Must be in classical English and 
understandable for lay reader. Woman writer and 
one from Eastern States preferred. Answer giving 
details as to experience and salary per word ex- 
pected. Project can be completed through mails 
although conferences may be necessary. Box T-5. 


TALL, REFINED, Solitary, Young Bachelor would 
exchange letters with lonely, young New Yorker, 
in her early twenties. Girl with the personality and 
wholesome charm of Teresa Wright or Ingrid Berg- 
man, especially desirable. Box T-3. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Want to write—for publication ? 
Attend Vanguard meetings for criticism, sugges- 
tions. Write Harold Smith, 7609 Tuscarora Street. 


GET RADIO EXPERIENCE before Television. Learn 
ow. Five lectures—Starting Radio Group; Direct- 
ing; Scripts; Production; Marketing—successfully 
used in private Phila. schools. Set $3.00. S. Wallen, 
215 N. 28th St., Camden, New Jersey. 





DIGEST 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel. 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


START A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING Service. Be 
your own boss. Details, twenty-five cents. L. Mae 
Burt, Coronado Beach, Florida. 


WRITERS—Read, subscribe, advertise in “Different.” 
E. Sharbatz, 15439 Baylis, Detroit, Michigan. 

CAN YOU PREPARE any kind of “SELF-HELP 
COURSE” suited to direct mail promotion? State 
particulars fully; subject; complete outline; rate 
and terms; outright or royalty agreement required. 
Will consider “HOW-TO” booklet or folio manu- 
=a Hussey, 3439 South Michigan, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 


ARE YOU LIVING SUCCESSFULLY? Are you ad- 
justed happily, harmoniously, efficiently, effectively 
in your everyday living? Do you enjoy peace and 
freedom of mind? Do you want to increase your 
mental efficiency, improve your personality? As 
practical psychologist I can analyze and help solve 
your problems—personal, social, recreational, fami- 
ly, courtship, marital, sexual, intellectual, voca- 
tional, financial, business, ‘‘soldier -to- civilian.” 
Each consultation one dollar. Correspondence in- 
vited. Rene Neveu 251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, 
ae 


A GUIDE TO FREEMASONRY, 48 pages, $1.00 post- 
paid. Gives the young ason and his friends a 
quick grasp of the basic teachings of our der, 
Dudley Bunn, 32 degree, 126 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


WANTED: Plotto, Humanitome, and  plot-genie 
series, with accessories. George Field, Bryn Athyn, 
Pa. 


GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS CARTOONISTS 
from New York to San Francisco, pronounce Dons 
New Cartoon Gag Writer, greatest book ever pub- 
lished on cartoon gag writing. A must for every 
writer of humor. Write, sell gag ideas. Cash in 
on your sense of humor. Order today. Quantities 
limited. Postpaid $2.00. Check, money-order,curren- 
cy. Don’s Studios, 518 Wrightwood, Chicago 14. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX. Nine books! $2.00. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail Order 
News, Somerville, N. J 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions; 25c. Gloria Press, 1926’, Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


ATTORNEY hopes to hear from a cultured, attractive, 


affectionate young lady interested in sharing 
dreams with a serious, home-minded bachelor of 
37. Object: To change respondent’s “Miss” to 


“Mrs.” Box T-2. 


“THE ILLUSION OF REALITY” will be sent FREE 
to any writer who is interested in improving the 
characterizations of his stories. No obligation! Type 
postal card to The Wyterce Company, Publishers, 
Suite 1412-A, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
ee 


SAVE TIME, LEARN TO WRITE quick, easy way— 
short cut to Checkville. New living model practice 
plan—like play—gets you writing for pay, pleasure 
or social prestige in three months. No books or 
courses to buy—just one low-cost working plan. 
Write today for “HOW,” amazing story of how I’ve 
made $100,000 with words. Enclose dime for mail- 
ing. Fisher Features, South Gate, California. 

3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 

books. Large list, 10c. Books and courses bought. 

Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


EDITORIAL SPECIALIST. Any subject, any length. 
alae a word. Confidential if desired. 
ox T-6. 
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HOME BIBLE COURSE brings you daily inspiration. 
Simple, instructive. Explains scripture’s relation- 
ship to life, and how helps with today’s problems. 
Total cost $3.00 includes all textbooks, examina- 
tions, certificate. Enroll with $1.00, or simply re- 
quest Prospectus. The Bible Study School, 380B 
Van Houten St., Paterson, N. J. 


YOUR HANDWRITING is the direct expression of 
your personality. Honest, direct analysis, 25c. Ethel 
a, Boardwalk at New York Ave., Atlantic 
City, 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, clearing house all writing, 
literary and publishing skills. Select, limited list. 
Membership by invitation after application. Write, 
203 N. Wabash, Suite 904, Chicago. 


RADIO, “HOW TO” experiences in writing and sell- 
ing scripts. Ideas helpful in fiction writing. Dime 
(mimeographing cost) and stamp. Writer, 1046 
East Villa, Pasadena 4, California. 


PROFIT-MAKING BOOKLET on “The Short-Stort 
Story.” Includes the How, What and Where of 
writing and selling $1.00. Marjorie M. Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


DO YOU DESIRE SINCERE, confidential, christian 
counsel? Long experience convinces me that I can 
meet your needs. Write fully. Compensation reason- 
able. Counsellor, Swiftwater, Pa. 


UNSNOOTY PHILOSOPHER, nuts on social crea- 
tivity — write you. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “‘The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


CUCKOO TIME by Ralph Temple, $2.50 postpaid or 
C.O.D., plus postage. “We can supply you will al- 
most any book or phonograph-record album.”’ House 
of — (Book Dealers), P.O. Box 2682, Detroit 
31, Mich. 


3 NEW SHORT-SHORT PLOTS $1.00. J. Kempton, 
316 S. Virgil, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organi- 
zation of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; 
let this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of Personal 
Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe 
M. R. Z., Amorc Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, California. 


THIS FARCE CALLED “CIVIL LAW.” A pamphlet 
that makes lawyers mad; judges sad; litigants 
glad. Postcard brings prospectus. Crusader Pub. 
Co., Childersburg, Ala. 


NEED CASH? “100 Sparetime Homework Plans.” 
Complete Instructions, 60 pages, 25c. Homework 
Publications, 814—44th Ave., San Francisco. 











YOUNG WOMAN, feature writer 29, single, invites 
correspondence. Irma Africano, 198 Congress St., 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 





SUSCRIBE for the California Courier. Out every 
month. ly ten cents a copy, once a month, 
postpaid. One dollar a year. Get all the Numer- 
ology Club news and other vital news. The maga- 
zine of dramatic news interest and personality. 
Display ads one dollar a page. Other advertising 
rates sent on request. Charles Jacklin, editor and 

‘ publisher, 3423 Hollywood Drive, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


PERSONALIZED POEMS written for greeting cards. 

g or sentimental. Tell us something about 

person or occasion concerned. 10 lines $1.00. B. 
Ide, Box 2967, Hollywood, Calif. 


YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
joke book. Exciting; Stimulating; 13c. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 
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THERE’S NOTHING ECCENTRIC about wanting to 
talk it over with someone. You needn’t be self- 
concious about answering this ad. $1 will bring 
confidential letter, with broad-minded discussion of 
any problem. No Mystic or Pollyanna Stuff. Lucille 
Lure, Box 2967, Hollywood, Calif. 


YOU CAN DO IT TOO! Run your home successfully. 
Hear how married woman handles her household 
“situations” and keeps her home happy. Imme- 
diate answer. $1. The Fortunes, Pelham Road, 
Salem Depot, N. H. 


WILL SWAP Slightly used guanaco fur jacket, smart, 
size 14; for portable typewriter. Anna C. Levin, 
590 Blue Hill Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, embarrassing 
moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Virginia. 





WANTED—A used copy Supervised Story Writing 
Course, by Jack Woodford. Write immediately. 
James Sledge, P. O. Box 7101, Houston, Texas. 


MONEY-MAKING IDEAS—5 volumes; Money Mak- 
ing Business Starters, $1.00. Single volume 25c. 
Ed. Burke, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


COWBOY SONG BOOK (Words-Music) 10c. Sterling, 
349-A Sackett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPLETE 10 LESSON SHORT-STORY COURSE, 
by Will Heideman, author and critic $2.50 postpaid. 
Coupon included for criticism of one short-short at 
half-prize. James Engle, 310 Second Avenue West, 
Spencer, Iowa. 


COWBOYS, WESTERN MATERIAL, Deadwood, 
Dakotas, Montana; 25c per topic. Ione Kolset, 
c/o Gilbert Garage, R. No. 1, Virginia Beach, Va. 


WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES and news_ items 
profitably. Instruction brochure, 50c. Ralph Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


SNAPPY PLOT from your or my idea; $5.00. Be- 
ginners, “Here’s For the Tyro;” $3.00. M. B. De- 
Longe, 4649 Homer, Chicago 339, Ill. 


ARE THERE ANY JEWISH MALES in New York 
City, age 30 to 40; interested in writing; music; 
theatre and sports? Miss E. M. Slater, 21 West 
Mosholu Parkway, N. Bronx, No. 67, New York. 


PLOTS THAT MAKE REAL STORIES—Worked out 
in detail, orginal, convincing. I guarantee to give 
you new mastery of the business of plotting PLUS 
complete individual help with the particular plot 
you send in. Valuable leaflet, “The Four P’s of 
Plotting Power” free to each client. Send _story- 
idea and $3. “In business since 1937.” Bayard 

York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly, Efficiently 


Every page proof read. Extra first page. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. 
40c per 1000 words 


BEATRICE SCHMIDT 
R. F. D. 2 Rhinelander, Wisc. 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


INCORPORATED 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 


Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Quality Magazines 


Chicago Jewish Forum, 176 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Benjamin Weintroub, Edito1 
Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year 
“We use short stories and articles up to 5000 
words on Jewish, minority and racial problems. 
Poetry is used, but no photographs. Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City 7. Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are interested in 
articles on political, social, and economic ques- 
tions of national and international interest, defi 
nitely in the news. We uss poetry, but no fiction 
or photographs. Report in one week. Payment is 
1%c a word, on publication.” 


Women’s Secondary Magazines 

The Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. Marian E. Murtfeldt, Edito1 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use articles on subjects of interest to girls about 
to marry. Poetry is used, but no fiction or pho- 
tographs. Payment is on acceptance, based on 
importance in magazine 
Picture Magazines 

Pic, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17 
Helene M. Walsh, Editor. Issued bi-weekly: 10« 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use stories (not fic- 
tion) of national appeal, human interest, or per- 
sonality ; science or education; of course enter- 
tainment with a slant for men. Photos to illus- 
trate. Report in two weeks. Payment is $50 a 


story, on publication; extra for pictures 


Second Class Magazines 


The Bostonian Magazine, 30 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Mrs. Geraldine 
C. Morse, Editor. ‘We use short stories from 100 
to 1200 words, written for a sophisticated reader. 
New England background preferred, but con- 
sideration is given to others if really good. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, with a $10 maximum rate on 
any story.” 


Judy's, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16, 


Illinois. Will Judy, Editor. “We feature three 
short short stories in each issue and the length 
should vary from 900 to 1500 words, with 1200 

a preferable medium. Stories should have as 
much plot and development of plot as possible 
and should not be merely anecdotes or stories. 


Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 
Trail-R-News, 605 Park Central Building, Los 
Angeles 14, California. Jean Jacques, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This 
iationally distributed journal is circulated to 
trailer owners, trailer-coach dealers, and trailer- 
coach suppliers, We are always in need of good 
»yhotographs of trailer-coaches in trailer parks or 
in travel. Articles, which should be slanted toward 
trailer-coach living or travel, should be under 
1000 words. Also, we will pay .05 per name and 
address of trailer parks who are unlisted in our 
files, but we suggest that we be contacted first 
and we will forward our list of trailer parks in 
the inquirer’s neighborhood. Payment is ‘2c a 
word and up for articles and $1.00 and up for 
photographs used. In some instances we pay be- 
fore publication but frequently after publication.” 
Your Mind, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. Lesley Kuhn, Managing Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with psychological problems, etc. 
No fiction, photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment depends on quality of 


ticle, on acceptance.’ 





Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “‘We use stories 
of interest to farm boys between the ages of 14 
and 24. Length, 1000 to 3500 words. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in one 
month. Payment is %c a word for stories and 
50c to $5.00 for photos.” 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 16. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use good stories, 1000 
to 3500 words, that will appeal to boys of 16 

ars of age. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on accept- 


ance 
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Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Frances Ullman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories, 2500 words, for girls 9 to 16 years of age, 
with girls in early teens as chief characters. Vivid 
and natural style. Also 1500-word articles on 
subjects of interest to girls of this age. Poetry is 
bought from girls only, not adults. Photographs 
are used. Report in about four weeks. Payment 
is 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. F. E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use wholesome 
action short stories, 2500 to 2800 words, to ap- 
peal to Catholic boys 11 to 17 years of age. Also 
educational and general-interest articles, 1500 to 
1800 words. We buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in two to three weeks, Payment is Yac a 
word.” 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace. 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. F. E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ““We use sport, adven- 
ture, and historical short stories, 2500 to 2800 
words, to appeal to Catholic girls 11 to 17 years 


of age. No boy-girl angle. Also educational and 
general-interest articles, 1500 to 1800 words. We 
buy photographs and poetry. Report in two to 
three weeks, Payment is Yec a word.” 

The Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, 





BOOK hits 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Your detailed criti- 
cism of my story is stupendous 
. if | don't make a splendid 
thing of that book it wll not 
be for want of proper guid- 
ance from you," writes Agnes 
McEnery, of Texas. This author, 
like many others, realizes that 
talent alone, without proper 
guidance, can only do half the 
job. Practically every successful book is the work of 
more than one person. 
LATEST SALES: Watch for CASE FOR EQUITY by Katha- 
rine Hill, to be published by Dutton—another book sale 
to one of our top firms. Plus royalty, radio sales, and for- 
eign right sales, for two other authors. 
LATEST NEWS: Contests thick and fast; several, from youth 
contests to contests on intolerance, running neck and neck. 
Several prizes in the $3,000 class. Still time to get these 
projects under way. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 


‘lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 


ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 








JUNE, 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

































































Every time you look over the fence at 
what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the 
greenbacks in your own garden. The writer 
who enjoys those greener pastures didn't 
get them by spending his time looking at 
someone else. He did what you should be 
doing—found out what he had, learned how 
to make the most of it, determined exactly where 
he was going. (See Dr. Bernheim's piece in the 
June 9th issue of the SEP.) 

In your own life, in your own background, there is 
more story and article material than you ever dreamed 
of—material that only you can use. My clients, from 
the moment they start working with me, learn how 
to use what they have—the majority of my sales are 
for writers aiming at markets | selected for them. 
These are the people who cultivated their own plots 
of ground until they really became green pastures, 
and in the week we go to press, this system of mine 
has paid out nicely with sales of $750, $300, $250, 
$200—and plenty others. 

"I should like to say with perfect honesty that | 
have never had an agent who pushed my stuff better 
than you did, or who was as patient and under- 
standing of a writer's problems," writes Lamoine 
Boyle, about whose early sales | told you a long time 
ago. And Muriel Holden, of Canada, writes "Your 
criticisms are invaluable, and | have them constantly 
in the front of my mind when | am planning. If | 
get anywhere, it will certainly be due to you.” 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts——as my seliing authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revis- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember Your play may be 
that my work with thousands of au- Se 
thors has made every one of your MESS, OF DOIN. 

you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me 





writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscript now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City 7. Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘‘We are interested in 
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Women’s Secondary Magazines 
The Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. Marian E. Murtfeldt, Edito: 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use articles on subjects of interest to girls about 
to marry. Poetry is used, but no fiction or pho 
based on 


tographs. Payment is on acceptance, 


importance in magazine 
Picture Magazines 

Pic, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
Helene M. Walsh, Editor. Issued bi-weekly: 10< 
$2.00 a year. ‘““We us (not fic- 
of national appeal, human interest, or per- 
science or education ; 
with a slant for 


a copy; stories 
tion 
of course enter- 
Photos to illus- 
Payment is $50 a 
extra for pictures.” 


sonality ; 
tainment 
trate. Report in two weeks. 


men. 
story, on publication ; 


Second Class Magazines 


The Bostonian Magazine, 30 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Mrs. Geraldine 
C. Morse, Editor. “We use short stories from 100 
to 1200 words, written for a sophisticated reader. 
New England background preferred, but con- 
sideration is given to others if really good. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, with a $10 maximum rate on 
any story.” 

Judy's, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16, 


Massachusetts. 





Illinois. Will Judy, Editor. “We feature three 
short short stories in each issue and the length 
should vary from 900 to 1500 words, with 1200 


as a preferable medium. Stories should have as 
much plot and development of plot as possible 
merely anecdotes or stories. 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 
Trail-R-News, 605 Park Central Building, Los 
Angeles 14, California. Jean Jacques, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This 
distributed journal is circulated to 
trailer owners, trailer-coach dealers, and trailer- 
coach suppliers. We are always in need of good 
photographs of trailer-coaches in trailer parks or 
in travel. Articles, which should be slanted toward 
should be under 
1000 words. Also, we will pay .05 per name and 
address of trailer parks who are unlisted in our 
files, but we suggest that we be contacted first 
and we will forward our list of trailer parks in 
the inquirer’s neighborhood. Payment is Yc a 
word and up for articles and $1.00 and up for 
photographs used. In some instances we pay be- 
fore publication but frequently after publication.” 





not be 


should 


nationally 


trailer-coach living or travel, 


Your Mind, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. Lesley Kuhn, Managing Editor. Issued 


quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
ticles dealing with psychological problems, etc. 
No fiction, poetry. Report in 
depends on quality of 





»hotographs or 
r 


weeks. Payment 


three 


tic le, on acceptance 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, Editor. Issued 
1onthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. ‘‘We use stories 
of interest to farm boys between the ages of 14 
and 24. Length, 1000 to 3500 words. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in one 
month. Payment is %c a word for stories and 
50c to $5.00 for photos.” 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 16. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use good stories, 1000 
to 3500 words, that will appeal to boys of 16 


years of age. No photographs or poetry. Report 


in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on accept- 


nce 
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Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Frances Ullman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories, 2500 words, for girls 9 to 16 years of age, 
with girls in early teens as chief characters. Vivid 
and natural style. Also 1500-word articles on 
subjects of interest to girls of this age. Poetry is 
bought from girls only, not adults. Photographs 
are used. Report in about four weeks. Payment 
is 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. F. E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ““‘We use wholesome 
action short stories, 2500 to 2800 words, to ap- 
peal to Catholic boys 11 to 17 years of age. Also 
educational and general-interest articles, 1500 to 
1800 words. We buy photographs and poetry. 
Report in two to three weeks, Payment is Yac a 
word.” 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace. 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. F. E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use sport, adven- 
ture, and historical short stories, 2500 to 2800 
words, to appeal to Catholic girls 11 to 17 years 
of age. No boy-girl angle. Also educational and 
general-interest articles, 1500 to 1800 words. We 
buy photographs and poetry. Report in two to 
three weeks. Payment is Yac a word.” 

The Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, 


BOOK A ORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Your detailed criti- 
cism of my story is stupendous 
... if | don't make a splendid 
thing of that book it wll not 
be for want of proper guid- 
ance from you," writes Agnes 
McEnery, of Texas. This author, 
like many others, realizes that 
talent alone, without proper 
guidance, can only do half the 
job. Practically every successful book is the work of 
more than one person. 


LATEST SALES: Watch for CASE FOR EQUITY by Katha- 
tine Hill, to be published by Dutton—another book sale 
to one of our top firms. Plus royalty, radio sales, and for- 
eign right sales, for two other authors. 

LATEST NEWS: Contests thick and fast; several, from youth 
contests to contests on intolerance, running neck and neck. 
Several prizes in the $3,000 class. Still time to get these 
projects under way. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 





‘lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 


ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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Every time you look over the fence at 
what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the 
greenbacks in your own garden. The writer 
who enjoys those greener pastures didn't 
get them by spending his time looking at 


someone else. He did what you should be 
doing—found out what he had, learned how 
to make the most of it, determined exactly where 
he was going. (See Dr. Bernheim's piece in the 
June 9th issue of the SEP.) 

In your own life, in your own background, there is 
more story and article material than you ever dreamed 
of—material that only you can use. My clients, from 
the moment they start working with me, learn how 
to use what they have—the majority of my sales are 
for writers aiming at markets | selected for them. 
These are the people who cultivated their own plots 
of ground until they really became green pastures, 
and in the week we go to press, this system of mine 
has paid out nicely with sales of $750, $300, $250, 
$200—and plenty others. 

"I should like to say with perfect honesty that | 
have never had an agent who pushed my stuff better 
than you did, or who was as patient and under- 
standing of a writer's problems," writes Lamoine 
Boyle, about whose early sales | told you a long time 
ago. And Muriel Holden, of Canada, writes "Your 
criticisms are invaluable, and | have them constantly 
in the front of my mind when | am planning. If | 
get anywhere, it will certainly be due to you.” 

WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my seliing authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once I decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revis- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $! per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50¢ per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember Vent aoe may be 
that my work with thousands of au- —_— poy ee ag” 
thors has made every one of your can tees page 

completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 





writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscript now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. F. E. Benz, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use sport, adven- 
ture, and historical short stories, 1500 to 1800 
words, to appeal to Catholic boys and girls 9 to 
11 years of age. Also educational and general- 
interest articles, 1000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Payment is 
4c a word.” 

The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. N. A. MacEachern, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 2c a copy; $1.00 a year. Sunday 
school paper for inter-seniors and adults. ““We 
use articles of topical interest to this age group, 
500 to 1000 words: travel, adventure, explora- 
tion, achievement, etc. Very little fiction is used, 
but 2500 to 3000 words is the limit. Use very 
little poetry. Occasionally buy photographs, but 
prefer to be queried first. Report usually in one 
to two weeks. Payment varies, on publication.” 

Dew Drops, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois, Mrs. Natalie Dunning, 
Editor. Issued weekly. A Sunday school paper for 
6- to 9-year-old children. ‘“‘We use stories for 
this age group, 700 to 900 words. Stories must be 
well plotted and the children in the stories must 
solve the plot problem themselves in a convincing 
way. We use some animal stories and a few 
‘make-believe’ stories, but no fairy tales. We fur- 
nish a booklet on request, ‘Hints to Writers for 
Dew Drops.’ Puzzles and ‘how-to-make-it’ activi- 
ties are also used, but they must be very simple 
and should be accompanied by sketches and in- 
structions. Occasionally we buy information fillers 
if very short and well written. We buy humorous 
verse, 2 to 12 lines, but no photographs. Report 
in two weeks to a month. Payment is lc a word 
for fiction, on acceptance.” 

Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories, 1500 words, packed with plenty of action 
and good, clean adventure, designed for young- 
sters between the ages of 10 and 15. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Payment is $25.00 per story, 
on publication.” 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Ronald E. Osborn, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.20 a yeas. “We use short 
stories from 2000 to 3000 words, dealing with 
social problems, family living, older young people 
and young adults. Not preachy. Also want reports 
of persons or groups who have helped solve social 
problems. We buy poetry and scenic photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is $3.50 
per thousand words, on acceptance.” 

Funny Book Magazine for Young People, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 17. Beatrice 
Lewi, Managing Editor. Issued monthly*; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories for children 
4 to 7 years of age, 1200 to 1500 words, dealing 
with realistic everyday activities of young chil- 
dren; animal stories; fantasy; folk tales; and 
other subject matter appropriate for this age 
group; also comic scripts on above subjects, de- 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 


tails upon request. Realistic stories and comics 
with human characters especially needed. We buy 
poetry if appropriate and short. No articles or 
photographs. Report in two to four weeks. Pay- 
ment is $35 per text stories and $3.00 to $5.00 
per page comics, on acceptance.” 

* Publication temporarily suspended because 
of paper shortage. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use wholesome stories, 
not necessarily religious in tone, from 1800 to 
2000 or 2500 words. Also historical and bio- 
graphical articles, and an occasional news article. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in 
five days. Payment depends on merit, on ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

Highway, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Frances Woolery, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 75c a year. Church school paper for teen-age 
boys and girls. “We use short stories, 2000 to 
3500 words, of interest to boys and girls from 12 
to 17 years of age. Also articles on places, per- 
sons, and interesting activities, 200 to 2000 
words. We buy poetry and photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $4.00 per thousand 
words for prose and $1.00 to $5.00 for photos, on 
acceptance.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 128 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. James J. Pflaum, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; 80c a year. 
“We use short stories of approximately 800 to 
1200 words and serials of two to five chapters, 
800 to 1200 words in each chapter. All stories 
may be grouped roughly thus: animal, fairy, real- 
life, history, adventure, mystery, and humor. A 
good plot with a strong measure of suspense and 
action is preferred; still, any really good story 
will always receive serious consideration. Occa- 
sionally, special articles of interest are used in 
place of short stories. If possible, they should be 
correlated with the subjects taught in Grades 3, 
4, or 5. Timeliness is also desirable. We use both 
religious and non-religious poems, which usually 
do not exceed 16 lines. They should be simply 
worded and preferably rhymed. Photographs also 
bought. Report in three weeks. Payment is by 
the story, not by the word. The minimum story 
rate is $25.00, and the minimum rate for serials 
is $25.00 for each installment. Higher payment is 
made for stories of particular quality or suitable- 
ness. The minimum payment for articles is 1¥c 
a word; poetry is 25c to 50c a line.” 

jr. High Topic, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Kenneth L. Wilson, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 80c a year. 
“We use 2000-word stories built around boy and 
girl characters in Sunday evening youth meet- 
ings or the week day project activities of such a 
group. Also how-to-make articles that would be 
useful to Sunday evening youth groups; party 
favors, etc. Buy very little poetry and one photo- 
graph per issue for cover. Report in two weeks 
to one month. Payment by 10th of month follow- 
ing acceptance.” 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


All books 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


JUVENILE WRITING 





After a conscientious survey of 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


over @ score of publishers’ book 
recommends the following books 


selected make interesting reading and are 


$$ 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 



































Get It Right -.. +. -$3.50| Juvenile Story Writing 2.00! The Writer’s Market 3.00 
John B. Opdycke Robinson ‘ A. M. Mathieu 
Roget’s Thesaurus... 1.09| My Jivgnile Success Secrets. ... 2.00] 1945 Universal Photo Almanac. . 1.50 
Write Je Risks... 1.00) Writing ‘the Juvenile Story 2.00 
English Grammar Simplified .. 1.25 wy Smory Balk MISCELLANEOUS 
James C. Fernald SONG WRITING Let's Write About You........ 2.00 
Soule’s Synonyms ............., 3.50] The Art of Song Writing... 1.00 harles Carson 
Don t Say . PS ea 3.50] So You Want to Write a Song. . 1.00 Mystery Fiction | ist 2.00 
Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 SHORT STORY WRITING tiie 3.00 
Webster’s Dictionary sisaesine meee Stories You Con Sell 3.00 Alfred Dashiel 
Law of Copyright and Literary .. -aurence D’Orsay Royalty Road . 2.00 
oe: nae Seaaene 22.50 Wetting Tdagazine ey . 1 ae De Jean 
H . Bal alter S. Campbe ns : 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1,25 Trial } 4 yy 3.00 
POETRY Anne Hamilton Lennien to Write 1.00 
=e “ at PRIZE CONTESTS ay, Dorothy Hubbard 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 me Prepare Mss. and The Editor Acowpes 2.50 
Art ond foams of Writing Contest Entries . + 35 M Leet bane not 3.00 
Poetry eee cin 7 Contests—How to Win os 7 Games eaaees : 
Clement Wood a ee 50 T darratt ne eee 
First Principles of Verse . 2.00} Contest Gold s+... 60] Narrative Technique . 2.30 
: Helen Kin Thomas H. Uzzell 
Robert Hillyer sees The Profit in Writing 3,00 
Walker’s Rh ming Dictionary 1.75 ra — —e Laurence D’ Orsay j 
. Walk BOOKS ON SLANG Lauren ; 
How : Revise Your Own Poems 1.25] Dictionary of Service Slang 1.00 | The — y mes seins — 
Anne Hamilton ‘ Park Kendall eetageony leafed eal 2.00 
. friting Simplified 1.59] Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 | The 3 - Ueeted Weiting . 
Verse Writing Simp ifie - Cowboy Lingo 250]. . alter 3. itkin 
Robert Kingery Buell Ramon R. Adams Writers—Here’s How 1.00 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon +++. 2.751 Hash House Lingo . 50 Mildred I. Reid 
ndrew Lorin Western Words 3.00 Writers—Help Yourselves. 2.00 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 Ramon F. Adam; P .. Mildred 1. Reid 
Anne Hamilton wero It Sell 2.00 
BOOKS ON HUMOR ‘Mildred I. Reid 
= _ : - Wrtk ; 
aciiebies epics Al oa The os Eeider 1,25 Magazine Writing and a _ 
echniq g 3. . = aoe 
Eugene Vale The Art of Cartooning 1.00 Selling What You Write 2.00 
e p onald MacCampbbell 
How to Write a Play 2.50 Chuck Thorndike sa 
Lajos Egri The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00} Writing for Profit 3.00 
Write That Play 3.00 Chuck Thorndike D. Wilhelm 
Kenneth T. Rowe a Comics and Their Creators 2.75 | Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
Martin Sheridan - = ey) on 
, , J Making Laughs P 1.00 e Writing of Fiction F 
_ RADIO WRITING C. W. LaRoe”™” Arthur $. Hoffman 
i ae. : 50 Thesaurus of Humor 2.00 atching jAnnuscripts Salable 2.00 
‘ Valter Des Marais 
Radio Writing .. 2.50 ARTICLE WRITING Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Peter Dixon Business Paper Writin 2.50 Philip W ittenberg ae; 
Gateway to Radio . . 2.50 Pauline & Wilfried Redmond Modern Criminal Investigation _ 3.00 
First and Erskine Writing and Selling Special r. Harry Suderman 
Radio Sketches and How to Feature Articles 3.65 | Profitable Pubiicity 2.50 
Write Them .. Pee. Helen M. Patterson : Henry F. Woods, Fr. 
Peter Dixon Writing the Magazine Article 1.50] Publicity |. 3.00 
Do’ d Dont’s of Radio ‘harles Carson . Henry M. Baus 
Writin “6 sbi a . 1,09] Magazine satis Writing 3.25 wating iy 1 the Column 3.00 
Ralph Rogers eee FR PPM ae Bite 
“ Chat: Feat Writ 2.75 | Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Radio Writing ... 3.75 sn lh a ro ta ~aurence D’ Orsay 
Max Wylie The Magazine Article -300 | Why Write A Novel -300 
More By Corwin 3.00 Robert Crawford Jack Woodford 
forman Corwin Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 | How to Write for Money 1.50 
. . Walter §. Campbell Jack Woodford 
Both ? of the Gere nape, 1,25 
- S. Hayes Hi. J. Gardner eeeus 
a WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto ; ie oe |) Coco 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities - 2.95 
J. E. Downey @ EH. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations . a0 ae . 
Georges Polti For which I enclose 
"aug om ae 0 Bente san] Nome 
Jack Woodford Address 
Writers: Let’s Plot 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid City State 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor tyo questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks : 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 

DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 

« Particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 
@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental! in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Thus 
After 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your 


WRITER'S DIcGEs1 


The Little Folks, 506 Fourth Street, Braddock, 


Pennsylvania. Edith Cling Palm, .Editor. Issued 


weekly; 35c a year. “We use stories up to 450 
words, and nature and ‘What-to-Do’ articles. 
Poetry not exceeding 20 lines is used, and occa- 


sionally photographs. Report in one week. Low 
ates of payment, after publication.” 

Little Learners, David C, Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Mrs. Natalie Dunning, 
Editor. Issued weekly. Sunday school paper for 
children 4 to 6 years of age. “We use stories for 
this age 600 to 700 words. Stories must be 
well plotted and the children in the stories must 
solve the plot problem themselves in a convincing 


group, 


way. We use animal stories and a few ‘make- 
believe’ stories, but no fairy tales. Very simple 
puzzles are used, which are usually picture puz- 


zles which do not require much reading for solu- 
We buy 2 to 12 lines, but 
no photographs, Report in two weeks to a month. 
Payment is 1c a word for fiction, on acceptance.” 

The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 


tion humorous verse, 


Boston 16, Massachusetts. Clayton H. Ernst, 
Editor-in-Chief; Nathan B. Lincoln, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use short shorts and stories ranging 
from 1500 to 4000 words. Material should be 


written to interest ’teen-age boys and should con- 


tain plenty of action and suspense. We are par- 
ticularly interested in adventure, aviation, sport 
and mystery. Also use short articles (with photos, 
if available). We buy photographs, but no poetry. 


Report in two to three weeks. Payment is Ic a 


word and up, on acceptance.” 

Picture World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts. “We 
and incidents impressing such Bib- 
“ al, moral, and spiritual truths as appeal to 

uldren under twelve. Short verse or poetry is 
i acceptable, but must have a definite Chris- 
tian tone. Report within a month. Payment is 


I 


Yac a word, on 10th of each month.” 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri. Daniel A. Lord, S.]J., 
Editor. Issued monthly October through June; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use only au- 
thenticated true stories, 500 to 2000 words, fully 
written or in outline. No fiction or poetry. Pho- 
used. Report in two wecks. Pay- 
approximately le a word, accept- 


Phila- 
Jones, 
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use stories 
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Stor Magazine for Boys and Girls, 
New York City 10. Bar- 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 


Avenue, 


Editor. 


$2.50 a year. “We use good stories of any type 
for children 8 to 12 years of age, 1500 to 3000 
words. Stress literary quality and strong plot 


We 


in one 


interest. 
Report 


buy poetry, but no photographs. 
to two months. Payment is lc a 
word, on publication.” 
Teens, 1701 
Pennsylvania. 
*d weckly 


Chestnut Street, 
Kenneth L. 
80c a 


Philadelphia 3, 
Wilson, Editor. Is- 
“We 2000-word 
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stories, with both boy and girl characters 14 to 
18 years old. Also 800-word articles on gen- 
eral subjects, science, how-to-make, etc. Prefer 
light touch, even to humorous handling. For 
these articles, we pay $4.00 up. For 700-word 
articles on outstanding modern boys, ‘Boys Who 
Hit the Mark,’ we pay $4.00. For photographs 


for ‘Picture Without a Title,’ we pay $3.00. 
Practically no poetry is bought. Report in two 
weeks to one month. Payment for stories is 
$15.00 and up, by the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing acceptance.” 

True Comics, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Harold C. Field, Editor. “We 


1800 to 2500 words, 
appealing to boys 10 
1500 to 2000 


use well-constructed fiction, 
on practically any subject 
to 16 years of age. Also articles, 
words, on aviation, photography, magic, sports, 
journalism, and many other subjects. No photo- 
graphs or poetry bought. Report in one week 
to ten days. Payment is 3c a word and up.” 

Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. ‘At the present time we are 
overstocked with all kinds of material.” 

Young Canada, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Norman A. MacEachern, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 2c a copy; 85c a year. 
Sunday school paper for children 9 to 14 years 
of age. “We use stories up to 2000 words of in- 
terest to this age group. We like action and 
appreciate fun. Also 500 to 700-word articles 
on things to do, nature, adventure, little biog- 
raphies, achievement, etc. We buy a few pho- 
tographs, but prefer to be queried first. Report 
in one to two weeks usually. Payment varies, on 
publication.” 

Young Fudaea, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. Dr. Aharon Kessler and Mrs. Anne 
Green, Editors. Issued 8 times a year; $1.00 a 
Jewish magazine for children 10 to 15 


year. 
years of age, with emphasis on 12 to 14 age 
group. “We use fiction, 1500 to 1800 words, 


dealing with Jewish life in America, Palestine 
and Europe—historical and contemporary.” 
Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadephia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 
55c a year. Story paper principally for young 
people from 16 to 25 years of age. ‘We want 
good, clean fiction, with helpful lessons and 
wholesome Christian atmosphere woven into the 
very warp and woof of the stories. We desire 
a spiritual type of story written so that modern 
young people will feel the stirring challenge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Short stories may be up 
to 3000 words. We also use serials, preferably 
not more than six installments. We publish a 
variety of articles—short stories of from 100 to 
800 words, which may be used for fillers; longer 
articles up to 2500 words on interesting persons, 
Biblical and historical subjects, worthwhile ac- 
complishments of young people; or news of our 
fields. We use photographs or drawings for illus- 
trations. Poetry also used. Report within a 


o 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in sp go 5 and gram- 
mar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat; 50 'r thou- 
sand words; special rates for scripts over 10, 000 we code. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We invite you to submit manuscripts fc # Rs reading 
Mai lust ripe pd be retur: 1ed promptiy if fe unavailable 
If accepte wil be submitted to re li able publishers 
NEW WRITERS” ' WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 














So You Think You’re LIVING? 


Yes, you’re going through the motion, all right—eating, 
sleeping, working and all that. But are you really LIV- 
ING? And how do you KNOW you are living? To find 


out, read ‘“‘This Way to Life,’’ a message for immortals. 
Your copy mailed free on request. 


LIFE UNLIMITED, Dept. W-3 
3227 Indiana ja Bivd. a St. Louis 18, Mo. 
CASH, BOOKS, “415 PRIZES 
POETRY BROCHURE CONTEST 


Poems — Markets — Short-Shorts — Articles 


25¢ copy; $2 year. Paul Heard, Editor 
WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 


1435 2nd Ave. (Monthly) Dallas Boot Texas 








SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
Box 987D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
» IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices, 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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month, Payment is 2c a word, on 10th of each 
month.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Experiment, 6033 S. 40th Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. “We use only poems, no articles or 
reviews. We are especially sympathetic to the 
work of young poets, but it must be fresh, un- 
derivative, and of the highest literary quality. 
No restrictions on subject, form, or length. At 
present, payment is made in contributor’s copies 
only.” 


Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
short and long poems, both foreign and domestic, 
first foreign translations, drama and world lit- 
erature. Report quickly as possible. No pay- 
ment except copies of the magazine in which 
contributions appear.” 

Wildfire Poetry Magazine, 1435 Second 
Avenue, Dallas 10, Texas. Paul Heard, Editor. 
“Beginning with the July number, we will use 
three to five short-short stories. We are also 
interested in articles on experiences of War He- 
roes, as well as technical articles on writing 
fiction and poetry. War Heroes stories, 500 
words; fiction, 1000 to 2000 words. We can pay 
for material only by prizes and a competent lit- 
erary analysis of the fiction. We will also instruct 
the authors on stories accepted free, in an honest 
effort to help them make the paying markets. 
Prizes will be recognized and standard text books 
on the arts of writing fiction and poetry. The 
Editor will handle the fiction, being backed by 
training in Columbia University, New York City, 
and 18 years as book editor of The Story Book 
Press.” 


Pulp Magazines 


10 Story Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
western shorts, 1500 to 4000 words, and 8000 
to 10,000-word novelettes. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


What's Your Chance? 
Sir: 

The desire to write is very widespread, yet it 
is a fact that only one person in every 2,500 of 
the population becomes a writer, or rather one 
who makes a living out of the written word in 
Canada. By a writer is meant an author, edi- 
tor, newspaper reporter, newspaper correspond- 
ent, publicity agent and the like. There were 
4,579 of these professional workers in the Domin- 
ion at the date of the latest census of whom 
3,866 were men and 713 were women. 

M. L. Scuwartz, B.A. L.L.B. 
P O. Box 524, Ottawa, Ont. 
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And Now, the Sour Note 
Sir: 

Your cartoons usually represent some editor or 
agent going to no end of trouble to find a writer. 
That is true. However, you insist that they are 
looking for the new writer so they can help him 
to fame and fortune. They are looking for a 
new writer for the same reason that Casinova 
looked for a virgin: a choicer piece for a lesser 
price. And you, year in and year out, continue 
to advertise that you are trying to help the new 
writer. 

We’re sorry that we do not feel obligated to 
subscribe, or enter your short-short contest, or 
bite on any of the numerous other swindles you 
perpetrate. As we said before, we have sold some 
stories. However, we didn’t write the Forum 
page about it, since we didn’t feel that the sales 
were made by anything you ever did for us or 
anyone else. Incidentally, you sheeny so and sos, 
we doubledog dare you to print this letter, or any 
part of it, on your forum page. Surely, some one 
writes you a letter once in a while besides grate- 
ful lugs who made a first sale. 

ANONYMOUS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
® OK, anonymous, we’ve had a good story re- 
jected, too.—Ed. 


IN RE: “You All" 
(Romans, 15:33 and 16:24) 
Sir: 

In May Dicest is an article, “Bull Session,” 
by Frank O’Rourke, that would be condemned 
in advance, if submitted from the South, are 
certain expressions that have been taboo in your 
section since the Civil War: “you all” and 
“you'll (you will).” 

Was this an oversight; or did Mr. O’Rourke 
go clear back to headquarters (Paul’s Letter to 
the Romans) for his style; or has the Dicest 
come to realize that “you all” is perfectly good 
English, even in those benighted regions where 
“Mom,” “Buck,” and “Spud,” are used instead 
of those English words Mother, Dollar and 
Potato? 

Allow, please, this suggestion: Borrow a Bible 
and post yourself on the writings of Saint Paul; 
circulate the book among the staff, so that “you 
all” can intelligently pass on English Undefiled,” 


as Mr. O’Rourke subtly suggested that you 
may do, . 
Demps ODEN, 
1100 Eighth Avenue, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Cartoons 
Sir: 


Beginning at once, all cartoons bought by us 
will be paid $15 each. Selection is made from 
rough sketches. 

American Druggist, 

LAURENCE Lustic, Art Editor, 
572 Madison Ave., 

New York 22, N. Y. 


June, 1945 





Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you awatt sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








®We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a retiable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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68 WRITER’S 


RECOMMENDED BY JACK WOODFORD 
“Writing for a Living," By Richard Tooker 


You learn the Rules of Dramatic Composition and ~ it 
Takes Something More to Write Successfully . . Th 
THAT SOMETHING MORE. C oO D. 
or $1.25 Postpaid. A sensation wherever English is read 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


_{Terms for Criticism, Ghosting, Revision) 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
spare time, in new uncrowded profession 
. , « Graduates in employment and credit 
fields. police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persoral Problem and 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test les- 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free- 


book deals with 





FREE ANALYSIS AND SELLING. ADVICE 


on your Mss. up to 500 words will be given with your 
purchase of my comprehensive FUN WITH FILLERS 
writing course @ $1.00! For years my own Mss. have 
been published in such top slicks as CORONET, 
LIBERTY, SAT. EVE. POST, etc. I’ve helped others. 
I can help you! Be convinced. Write me today. NOW! 


Lous HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 











x MIND ASLEEP? 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative powers in 
your mind to THINK-UP new, Money-Making ideas; helps you 
FIND YOURSELF . . the REAL YOU, your right Vocation, your 
Rich, Creative Ability and Money-Making Opportunities. Sth year. 
Individual help. Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN 
MONTHS FINANCIALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 
Write DR. | DR. TIBOLT, 296, 185, Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicate markets pointing out the features 
which made them marketable An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer, 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER, INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, walt ter S. Campbell; Hugh Bradley 
and others. “This is an excellent and concise textbook 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, 
an even greater number, who wish to write.’’—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 





WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 











DIGEST 


Error 

Sir: 
Undoubtedly by this time you have learned 
the Writer's 1945 Year Book article re- 
markets you erroneously de- 
Pac Klausner, 507 Fifth 
York City A refugee. Was a 
Never handled car- 
Has a dozen lesser 


to cartoon 
Se 

Avenue, New 
literary agent in Germany 
toons till she came here. 
and one 
thing that is 


name.” 
correctly 


known men 

The only given is my 

name. 

I am an 
and I am not of German descent. 
1ys conducted my business in this 
have en been in Germany. I have 

a cartoonists’ agent since 1937, and am 
acquaintd with all of the markets and their re- 
quirements. Among the cartoonists represented 
by me are such names as Herb Williams, Lariar, 
Von Riegen, Al Ross, James Trembath, Stanley 
Stamaty, Larry Hamilton (“Smile a While with 
Hamilton,’ American Weekly feature), Harvey 
Johnson, Laszlo Fodor, Henry Major, William 
Auerbach Levy, as well as others known in the 
cartoon mé You can readily see that I 
im not a novice as a cartoonists’ agent, and that 
than “one name” on my list. In 
with the handling of cartoons I 
successful literary agency as well as 
illustrators as Petty, 
r and others 


American citizen, born in this coun- 
I have 
country, 


never ev 


irkets. 
I have more 
conjunction 
conduct a 
representation for 
Leydenfrost, Saul 


such 
Tepper 
BERTHA asain, 
Artists’ and Literary 
130 East 40th Street, 
New Yorl. 16, N. Y. 


Agency 


An “annual playwrighting award of $500 has 
led the OLGA SHAPIRO Me- 
requirements are: “The play 
is on the side of the people, 
which speaks in terms of humanity, and has scope 
and vision. Scripts should be sent to Olga 
Shapiro Award, 112 West 42, Suite 501. Judges, 
Herman Shumlin, Aline MacMahon and John 
Gassner. 


been set up, cal 
morial. Contest 
must be one which 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, 
published short-short stories. 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 


$300, are some of the prices paid for 
If you have written 


markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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